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THE LEADING BOOKS 


For American Schools are published by the American 
Book Company, Following are some of their... . . 


LATEST SUCCESSES 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. _McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By JACQUES W. Repway, F.R, G.S. $0.60. ‘Based on new, fundamental, and thoroughly sound 
ideas of instruction, Marks a new era in the teaching and study of geography. Enthusiastically 
indorsed by progressive educators. No other elementary geog- 


raphy has been so extensively introduced in so short a time. 
SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. o | PREDICT for McMaster’s School ¢ 7 : 


$1.00. A remarkable book. Treatment of the subject entirely new in a school history. Progress 
of the people graphically exhibited in skillful, vivid comparisons; masterly literary style; impar- 


Fascinating and instructive in matter; profusely and artistically 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D., author of Harper’s Readers, &c., History of the United States the $ illustrated; handsomely bound in cloth, these books form the 
&c. Nothing so satisfying in the way of school reading books e heartiest welcome from teachers that most attractive series of Supplementary Readers ever issued. 


has ever been published. They establish an ideal standard. . “ Fifteen volumes now ready—others in preparation. 
Kight books, one for each year,—First year, .25; Second year, é has ever greeted a school history. <—- PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK 


35; Third year, .45; Fourth year, .45; Fifth year, 45; Sixth HA - 
year, .50; Seventh year, .50; Eighth year, .50. For the conven- C RLES W. CoE, Supt. of Schools, 25, A sensible, straightforward, well graded, carefully ar- 


ience of ungraded schools the, first seven books will also be 6 Albany, N. 7; 4 ranged series of spelling lessons. A marked improvement on 
bound in five volumes, ‘ The book referred to is ‘‘ A School History of the all other books of its class. 

NATURAL COURSE IN [IUSIC. @ American History va the University of Pennsylvania just, @ CUILNE’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
By FREDeERIC H. RIPLEY and THOMAS TAPPER. Simplest and é published. It will be sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 35, Latest addition to this author’s well-known successful se- 
best. It is the coming standard of music instruction for ries of mathematical text-books. 
schools. The Course comprises Primer and First Reader, each .30; Second, Third, and Fourth ‘*T would be glad to have every boy who comes to us have, before coming, a thorough drill in this 


Readers, each .35; Fifth Reader,'.50; Advanced Reader, $1.00; Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, | excellent little book.” — J. 1. Esviit, The Hotehkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


each $4.00, 
OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Carpenter's Geographical Reader—Asia . - .60 |Ward’s Penmanship, small, 1 to 6, per dozen .72) Anderson's Study of English Words +40 
Van Bergen’s Story of Japan 1.00 | Ward's Penmanship, large, 1 to 6, per dozen .96 | Betz's Gems of School Song +70 
Schaeffer’s Bible Readings for Schools . .35 | White’s Oral Arithmetic ‘ -35 | Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia 1.25 
McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collection . : 1.00 | Bailey’s American Comprehensive Arithmetic . -65 | Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition . ; ‘ -go 
Curtiss's Semi-Vertical Copy Books, 6 nos., per doz. .g6 |Holbrouvk’s "Round the Year in Myth and Song .60 | Edgren and Fossler’s German Grammar . ‘ 75 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogues, circulars, and 
Bulletin of New Books on request. Correspondence cordially invited, 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE, 
PAPER, CONTAINING CAREFULLY WRITTEN ARTICLES ON / 
A We eCRRENT EVENTS, SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS. Y 3 & 5 West Eighteenth St., New York City. 


State of Montana. New Orleans, Lia. 

Providence, R. I. | Evansville, Ind. | 

Meriden, Conn. Er | Glens Falls, N. Y. | 

New London, Conn. / the Schools of S Mendocino Co., Cal. : 
AND MANY OTHER PLACES. 


If you have not ¢een it, send this advertisement with 25 cents and you will receive six consecutive numbers. 


Oficially in Use 


= 


HE OLD STYLE OR NEW, IN WRITING. <x  — 


Whichever you adopt, we have pens exactly suited for either — the standard Nos., 888, 444, and Al, for the 
orthodox slant, or the new Nos., 556, 570, and 621, for the vertical = 
method. Ask the stationer for your choice, or make your requisitions a Se 


for them. \e THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


New, Novel, and Noteworthy Text =- Books. 


i i . The Silver Series of English Classics. | Introduction to the Study of Economics. 
Stepping stones Edited by ALEXANDER S. TWOMBLY, F. L. PATTEE, and By BULLOCK, Ph. D., Cornell University. 
By Renan Tne sity classics in English I regan rd Dr. huliock's work as the best text-book for college classes 


CHARLES B. GILBERT, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. and American literature, in the best possible form for readingand study. that has yet appeared. The author has combined the practical with the 
Four volumes of this notable new Series of School Readers now ready. ll volumes now ready: WEBSTER’S First Oration on Bunker Hill Monu- theoretical with rare success. Prof. fF. 8. BALDWIN, Boston University. 


; ment, MACAULAY’S Essay on Milton, DE QUINCEY’S Flight ofa Tartar 
The remaining four in press. Tribe, COLERIDGE’S The Ritne of the Ancient Mariner, A DDISON’s Sir Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. 
A Firs ay “ry. 128 pages. Over 120 beautiful illustrations. 32 cts*| Roger De Coverley Papers, MILTON'S Paradise Lost, Books I and Il, By HERBERT A. HOWE, Se.D., University of Denver, Colo. Svo. 362 pp. 
Wirst Mander me 1s cents each; MACAULAY'S Essay on Addison, BURKE'S Speech on #1.36. 200 illustrations, star maps. 
A Second Reader. 160 pages. Over 100 illustrations. 40 cts. the Conciliation of the see POPE = arr — a a “We have not seen a text-book on the subject which excels this in | 
illus rd wi » | 1, VI, XXII, XXIV, 24 cents each: SHAKESPEARE'S Macbeth, of cents; | comprehensiveness, minuteness of detail, and accuracy. It is excep- 
224 SouTHEY’S Life of Nelson, 36 cents. tionally clear both in method and style.”— Literary World. 
ons of masterpieces, portraits i 3, 8. 
A Fourth Reader. 320 pages. Beautifully illustrated with repro- Life in Asia. a me Polyhymnia. | 
duetions of masterpieces, portraits of authors, etc. 60 ets. Book VI. of THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE Series of Geographical | Compiled and arranged by JOHN W. TUFTS. 4to. 242 pages. Cloth, #1.12. 
iz ; Readers. By MARY CATE SMITH. Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, * Your collection of part-songs, glees, etc., for male voices, surpasses in 


The almost immediate adoption of the FiRST READERin Boston, ag oy ‘ LL. D. 12mo0, 328 pages. 60 cents. Over 80 choice Illustrations. extent and quality any collection with which many years’ experience has 
Chicago, Ill.; Hartford, Conn.; Baltimore, Md. ; Bs leaggers | Me.; San Jose, “ THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE series is in the public schools of our | made me familiar.”—-VProf. H. A. CLARKE, University of Pennsylvania. 
Cal.; Pawtucket, R. L, and numerous smaller cities and towns, attests city, and gives universal satisfaction both toteachers and scholars. The 


to the exceptional value of the book. The other volumes of the Serivs | jitegtof the series, LIFE IN ASIA, regard as fully equal to the best.” The Child’s First Studies in Music. | 
are no less attractive, beautiful, and instructive. | G.M. LANE, Chairman Text-Book Committee, Detroit, Mich. ' By Professor SAMUEL W. COLE. Charts: with Supporter, 26.00, nef. ¥ 
Single copy for examination sent to any teacher on receipt of price. j Songs: Svo, 46 pages, 60 cents. | 
= “ie 5 > ause of its progressiveness The Plant Baby and Its Friends. This series presents the simplest principles of music in a way to reach | 
“ Tam delighted with the First Reader, because 0 *. » Dr oee that will| By KATE LOUISE BROWN. Small 4to. 155 pages. Cloth, 4% cents. every pupil. The charts are beautifully iiustrated. The book contains 
and because it contains so much food fox though. 7 AY Michi van State| “Your book is one of the very best Nature Readers I have ever seen.” | full instructions to teachers; also the ‘songs on the charts and twenty ¥ 
mean life to the child.”-—ADA V. 8S. HARRIS, Principal, Michigan State | —Supt. 8S. T. DUTTON, Brookline, Mass. others, with instrumental accompaniments. | 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, . . Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. | 
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Agents Wanted. 


WANTED for THOUGHTS for the 

AGENT OCCASION. Helpful Vols., for Teach- 
ore ond Libraries. 

Patriotic and secular Holidays, 15, by best | 
writers, 576 pages, 2d--A Vol: 
y and religious occasions, 516 pages, 15. 
3d Curiosities of the Bible (10,000), with key, Bible 
studies &c., 610 pages, #2.00. Also to get combination 
orders for the above and TREASURY MAGAZINE 
of religious and current thought, undenominational, lth 
year. Illustrated, $2.50. Samples free. Quick sales, big 
pay. E. B. TREAT & CO., 
241-243 West 23d St., New York. 


FOR 
The Boston Collection 
of Kindergarten Stories, 


A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Catalogues fur- 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


The rirsr and ONLY paper giving all the history- 


making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial.13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Patnfinder Westin, ton, D C 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


FLOATS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
{™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


The Traveler who would thor- 


oughly enjoy his toilet and bath 


must carry ahalf cake in his. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


OVOSCPH GILLOTT'S \ < © JOSEPH GILLOTTS © JOSEPH GILLO 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly, This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
= convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, #3.50. {eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


There are no better watches to be 
had than Elgin watches. If you buy 
one of them you know you will have 
the best timekeeper that American 
skill can make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold 
plated, will last a lifetime and are 
known the world over as the standard 
of American make. We send to anyone 
giving us his full address this watch, 
gents’ or ladies’, per Express, C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. I 
satisfactory, pay agent $6.50 and 
express charges; if not, return it at 
eur expense and pay nothing. All 
watches are guaranteed. If money 
is sent with order we pay all express 
charges and give a beautiful chain 


free’ ROYAL MFC. CO., 
334 Dearborn Chicago, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 


draw old friends closer and attract 
new ones, by the power of inherent 
merit and unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


Ww HEN corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “‘ Journal of Education.” 


File 
Your 
Letters, 


so you can 
refer to them at 
once, 

Whether a day, 
week, or 

many years old. 


We make cabinets from 


8 Files to 75. 


AMBERG 
792 


Chicago. 
Mexico. 
Johannesburg, So. Africa, 


— 
| AMBEAGS PEERLESS“CABINET LETTER FILE } 
= 


a 


and Duane Street, 


NEW YORK. 


abinet 
etter 


The illustration shows 
Cabinet with curtain- 


front, with 45 Files con- 
taining 1125 indexed di- 
visions, which will hold 


36,000 letters. 


An Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List on 
application. 


FILE AND INDEX CO., 


London. 
Melbourne, Australia. 
Buenos Ayres, So, America. 
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Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $ 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal! and two new subscriptions, 5.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$3.00 year 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . ‘ 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


YOU NOT. 


HEED 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 


Across the sky at even float 
Myriad fairies in a boat, 
Shadow-made, and wonder-whist, 
Filmy, wove of amethyst. 
Whither bound | can not know, 
All so dreamy still they go, 

Like a breath of mignonette, 
Searce the blue-bells move or fret; 
Like the balm of apple bloom 
Drifting through the stilly gloom. 


This I know, at eventide 

Aways thus the fairies ride, 
Speeding softly here and there, 
And, with most bewitching air, 
Knocking at the inner gate 

Of the dreamy boy’s estate; 
Pointing to the rainbow’s gold, 
And to Spanish castles bold; 
Pointing through the silence down 
To the genii wonder town. 


I would warn you, dreamy one, 
Bold the fairie gaunlet run; 

Let the dream-ships float away 
Through the twilight of the day. 
Heed you not their voices sweet, 
Nor the tripping of their feet; 
Like a breath of mignonette, 
Let them pass without regret; 
[.ike the balm of apple bloom, 
Fade and disappear in gloom, 


WAYSIDE TINTS. 
Asters, sumachs, and goldenrods! 
Kings and queens of the ripened year! 
Brignt with the first autumnal rains 
And the earliest suns, we find you here. 


Not in the groves do you hold your court; 
Rather your haunts are the hillsides bare; 
The lonely lanes and the ruined fort, 
And the wayside banks your liveries wear. 


Over your ranks the barberry leans, 
Waving its finger of royal red; 

And the wild vine mingles its tender greens 
With the flame of the woodbine overhead. 


Where is the painter can match your dyes? 
Why, with such royal largess, fling 
The rarest tints where the fewest eyes 
May find them out and their praises sing? 
~—-Anon. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Rev. F. E. Dewnurst, Indianapolis: If our sena- 

‘ors fail us, we may turn with confidence to our 
‘hoolmasters. 

FrepErRic ALiison Quincy, Mass. : In 
this age of rational liberty “ Miss Nancyism ” in the 
‘hools is simply pitiable. 

SARAH C. Brooks, St. Pau/: To the bitter quarter 
' fault finding add one part encouragement, one part 

sgestion, and one part practical instruction, to 

upound a perfect critical whole. 

SUPERINTENDENT Frank Ricier, Portland, Ore. 
whers who daily carry home basketfuls of papers 
marked have no time for self-culture, no time 
keep abreast with the latest pedagogical thought, 
ud worst of all, no time to form adequate plans for 
‘© work of the succeeding day. 


+ 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


BY E. M. HARDINGE. 


We have heard “God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb” quoted as a Bible text, and * Pouesty is 
the best policy” confidently aitributed to Ning Solo- 
mon. The quoters were surprised to learn ‘hat these 
phrases are not to be found in the scriptures, Sterne 
(Stern) the 
Richard” of the second. But though the Bible does 


being the author of first, and ‘Poor 


not contain these utterances, it is the source of several 
savings very generally used by people quite unaware 


“of the sacredness of their origin. 


“A little bird told me,” for instance, is a popular 
‘paraphrase of part of a verse in Keclesiastes. “Curse 
not the king, no, not in they thought, and curse not 
the rich in thy bed-chamber; for a bird of the air shall 
carry the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell 
the matter.” 

“He that runs may read” was evidently suggested 
by the second verse in the second chapter of Ulab- 
hakuk: “And the Lord answered me and said, “Write 
the vision, and make it plain upon tables, that he 
may run that readeth it.’ ” 

“Wisdom will die with you,” as most of us know, is 
a quotation from the book of Job (twelfth chapter, 
second verse), but few of us remember that the oft- 
used phrase, “through fire and water,” is found in the 
66th Psalm. 
our heads, 
broughtest us out into a wealthy place.” 

It is much to be regretted that our almost morbid 
Bible to be 


“Thou hast caused men to ride over 
We went through fire and water, but thou 


fear of sectarianism is causing the 


neglected in all secular schools, academies, and col- 


le ges. 


for the time being—moral and 


spiritual considerations, knowledge of the scriptures 


Setting aside 


ix indispensable to a good education. 

The English Bible is a model of literary. style. 
We may doubt John Ruskin’s premises, or fall out 
with his conclusions, but all critics are agreed that he 
is amaster of English prese, and that his essays are 
unexeelled in our language. And Ruskin attributes 
his strong musical and poetic style to familiarity with 
the Bible. gained in childhood, when he was required 
to memorize whole chapters. The Bible was the only 
teacher of Bunyan, who makes his first appearance in 
history as an ignorant tinker, yet who learned to write 
so well that parts of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” are re- 
warded as a model of vigorous and poetic English. 

Our college examiners complain of the slovenly, 
awkward, and even ungrammatical phraseology of the 
submitied to them. Our 


answers in the 


teachers find that no exercise is so mueh disliked as 


papers 


essay writing, and that the essays prepared with such 
diflieulty and reluctance are often dry and unsatis- 
factory in the extreme. 

In spite of the “language lessons.” which form so 
important a part of every school curriculum, our 
rising generation Is lamentably deficient in language, 
and in the art of using it. Doubtless this deficieney is 
largely due to one change in methods of education. 
Jovs and girls of the last generation were required to 
memorize much good poetry, and also verse after 
Thus they 


had always in their memories, ready for use, a store of 


verse. chapter after chapier of the Bible. 


words and phrases of strong, pure English. 

The Bible 
ancient life and manners. 
of thought of the old Eastern world, taking us out of 
ihe merely modern and occidental way of looking at 
things, which is, after all, but a larger provincialism. 


vives us a photographic picture of 


It opens to us the modes 


In the Bible we have a record of early tribal migra- 
tions, showing what ancient races blent to make the 
races of to-day, and thus casting light upon modern 
history. We have some of the profoundest and most 
spiritual thought which illumined the ancient world. 
We have some of the most sublime poetry ever writ- 
ten, read, or sung. 

To be ignorant of all this is not—as many young 


people seem to think—a theme for jest. It is, to put 
thre 


ciency in culture, and the valedictorian who has 


matter upon the lowest ground, a serious defi- 


missed the mental training to be obtained from scrip- 
tural study has received, for all his M. A. and his 
sheepskin, but a circtumseribed and partial education. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL LEGISLATION, 
The last Pennsylvania legislature provided for sey- 
eral important educational reforms:— 
AID TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
except in cities of first and second class, the 
authorities may use “library funds to improve existing 
hon-s@ctarian public libraries, instead of establishing 
new ones. Mcney may be appropriated for establish- 
ing and maintaining public libraries, or for aiding 
existing libraries. 
FREE KINDERGARTENS. 

Free kindergartens for children between the ages 
of three and six may be established at publie expense. 
ABOLISHING INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS. 

Independent school districts may be abandoned by 
the courts upon application of the citizens. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL TAX. 
School officers may, not oftener than once in a 
school year, levy a special tax—not to exceed the regu- 
lar annual tax of the same year—to be used for new 
grounds or for new school buildings and their furnish- 
ing. for establishing a fund for the purchase of 
grounds and erecting buildings, for the payment of 


debts contracted for such grounds and buildings, for 
completing school buildings, for fencing and improv- 
ing such grounds, for fuel, and for janitors. 

BOOKS IN VACATION, 

Pupils who wish to attend private schools in vaea- 
tion may be leaned his regular school books for sueh 
use, provided the teacher of said private school has a 
regular public school certificate. 

TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. 

School directors may transport children at public 
expense from one district to another, when it is ad- 
visable to abandon a school, provided the expense to 
the town is not greater than for the maintenance of 
the 
nished in case it is no farther for a child to walk to the 
No school official ean 


school. There is to be no transportation fur- 


new sehool than to the old. 
receive pay for transporting children. 
STENOGRAPHY AND TYPEWRITING. 
Teachers of stenography and typewriting may be 
employed at public expense, without requiring such 
certificate, but 
Such a teacher 


teacher to have teacher's such 
teachers can teach no other branches. 
must be approved by the local superintendent and the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 


SMALLER SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The courts may, upon being duly petitioned, reduce 
the number of members of a school board from three 
for each school ward to two. This ean only go into 
operation as the terms of office expire, 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 

Children between the ages of eight and sixteen years 

shall be sent to a school in which the common English 


branches are taught for at least sixteen weeks. The 
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school board, for good cause, excuses parents and 
guardians from this requirement. At least seventy 
per cent. of this time shall be continuous attendance, 
and this attendance shall begin with a school term. 
Between the ages of thirteen and sixteen a child shall 
be excused if he is engaged in some useful employment 
or service. Any one failing to fulfill this law regard- 
ing a child in his care shall forfeit $2.00 for the first 
offence, and $5.00 for each subsequent offence. All 
sucli fines go to the school fund. ‘Truant officers may 
he appointed by the school authorities for the enforce- 
ment of this law. Such officers shall receive not more 
than $2.00 a day out of the school fund. 
TRUANT SCHOOL. 

The authorities may establish special schools for 
children who are habitual truants, insubordinate, or 
disorderly, and they may provide for the proper care, 
maintenance, and instruction of children in’ such 
truant school. No child shall be sentenced for a 
lenger period than the remainder of the school term 
in his district. A child may be paroled for good be- 
havior after four weeks, 

SCHOOL RECORD. 

Some one shall be employed every spring to make 
out a list of persons in the school district between six 
and twenty-one, and print in book form the name, age, 
place of birth, school to whieh ‘he belongs, name and 
address of parent and guardian, as well as of employer, 
if at work and under sixteen years of age. Every 
teacher shall have a copy of this list so far as it®relates 
{o his district. The person making this enumeration 
may be paid—not to exceed $2.00 a day, nor for more 
than ten days. 

REPORTING ABSENTEES. 

Every case of absence for five days without clear 
justification shall be reported promptly by the teacher, 
aud the proper officers shali proceed at once against 
ihe parent or guardian. 

DISTRIBUTING THE STATE APPROPRIATION. 

After June 1, 1898, “one-third” the state appropria- 
tion shall be distributed on the basis of the number 
of paid teachers regularly employed for the full annual 
term of the district, not including substitute teachers 
to fill vacancics during the year. “One-third” on the 
basis of the number of children of school age (six to 
sixteen) residing in the district. The “remaining 
third” on the number of “taxables” as returned by the , 
last biennial assessment. 

ANNUAL SCHOOL TAX, 

A tax of one dollar annually for school purposes 
may be levied on each male inhabitant of twenty-one 
years and upwards. ‘This in no way limits the tax on 
real and personal property. 


TEXT BOOK COMPETITION. 
BY GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
Secretary of the American Book Company. 


In an experience of thirty years of active connection 
with this business, I have seen no period of ten years 
in which the competition to produce the best books— 
and no end of them in numbers—has been greater, or 
the enterprise to get them into use has been more 
active than in the decade now closing. You, among 
the elders, are qualified to judge of the correciness of 
this statement. This seems a proper place for me to 
say also that there has never been at any time, or in 
any quarter, any agreement or understanding among 
publishers which has in the least degree even tended 
to restrict any house or firm in putting such prices 
upon the books of its production as the demands of 
free competition have dictated. IT say this in the in- 
terest of truth, and to clear up an existing misappre- 
hension, and every publisher will indorse this state- 
ment, 

When you can invent a method of cornering the 
market of brains, you can then set up a monopoly of 
intellect; and when this is done, you ean establish 
monopoly in schoolbook publishing, but not until 


then. This topic leads directly to another cognate 
subject which is based upon the recognition of the 
existence of the competition described. 

That such evils exist it would be folly to deny, but 
that they have been very greatly exaggerated and too 
widely advertised is equally true. Questionable prac- 
tices in the adoption of text-books require the consent 
of two parties; the school side no less than the publish- 
ing side is involved, and it is equally for the interest 
of both that whatever evils do exist should be elimi- 
nated, or, at least, to the greatest possible extent mini- 
mized, Let us meet the question squarely and fairly. 

beg you to recognize. that schoolbook publishing, 
as a business, has to fit itself to the environment of 
to-day, which surrounds the carrying on of all other 
kinds of trade. It is not, in this respect, a thing 
apart, and cannot possibly be made so, ‘The laws 
governing it have not been made by fiat or choice; they 
are the laws of its development by evolution, and have 
to he accepted as such. 

In the beginning one man was the author, the 
manufacturer, the business manager, and the traveling 
agent to dispose of his books, just as in the primitive 
school the teacher was at once the teacher, principal, 
and superintendent. Following the laws of trade 
growth, the great publishing house, with its organized 
departments of editing, manufacturing, agency, and 
selling, has become established. In the market the 
schoolbook agent has become the most active factor 
between the schools and the publisher. These agents 
are selected almost exclusively from the ranks of the 
teachers. The traveling agent has a particular terri- 
tory which he is expected to canvass. He has an in- 
timate personal acquaintance with the teachers, super- 
intendents, and members of school committees in his 
particular field. Ife should be acquainted with teach- 
ing in its different phases, should be a judge of good 
work, quick to see improvements, acquainted with the 
best devices in methods of teaching, the idiosyncrasies 
of communities, and, above all things, be ready and 
able to answer questions relative to the contents, 
teaching qualities, and advantages and disadvantages 
of the books upon his firm’s list of publications. He 
Should be a valuable assistant to the editorial depart- 
ment in calling attention to the particular transitions 
and changes going on within his district or territory. 
Like the cireuit rider of the early days in our country’s 
history, he carries from point to point the latest educa- 
tional intelligence, the story of the last suecess or 
failure, and is usually a welcome visitor in every com- 
munity. The story of the operations of the agent 
runs parallel with the story of the growth and develop- 
ment of the school system. More, even, than the 
educational journal, he is the factor which has most 
to do with the unifying of work on progressive lines 
in the smaller communities. 

But are schoolbooks always adopted upon their 
merits, and will not a poorer book sometimes succeed 
with efficient ageney work, where a better book fails 
of adoption without such support? Undoubtedly 
this is sometimes true, but in what other department 
of trade is it not true? And while human nature ex- 
ists, and human influences prevail, such things will 
sometimes happen. But in the actively promoted 
schoolbooks of to-day, no book is so poor that it does 
hot answer a fair purpose, so that no lasting damage 
to the school ean oceur. 

but occasionally are not wrong and pernicious in- 
fluences made use of to accomplish the adoption? 
Possibly there may have been such instances. But 
when it is considered that the numbers of adoptions 
in any one year run into hundreds of thousands, the 
lapses, such as they are, make a very small percentage. 
In the heat of a fierce competition, it is not always 
easy to draw the line where the merit of the book 
ends and friendship and favoritism begin. It must be 
remembered that the world is held together by human 
relationships, and in a country so full of polities as 
ours, Where everything is touched by its’ infinence, 
even sometimes the selection of teachers and 


preachers, is it strange that this should occasionally 
touch the adoption of text-books? 

But the charge that any publishing house sets up 
a policy and bases its business upon it,—a policy which, 
is something other than the general excellence of its 
productions and the promotion of their use on other 
grounds than that of their intrinsic merit—is a state- 
ment too idle to deserve the notice of a denial. 
Among all publishers these evils are deprecated, and 
no means are spared to prevent them. Dishonest 
adoptions are fhe very rare exception to the rule, for 
there are literally hundreds of thousands of honest 
adoptions to one which is not so. ‘These evils have 
heen grossly exaggerated; sometimes by disappointed 
competing agents, sometimes by credulous moralists 
whose enthusiasm has clouded their judgment. This 
has been not only a detriment to the publishers, but 
a disparagement and disgrace to teachers and schoo! 
officers, and it is time to call a halt in this campaign 
of double slanders. Every publisher will join heart 
and hand with you who represent the schools in the 
endeavor to make schoolbook selections the perfectly 
moral transactions they ought to be. Instead of with- 
drawing to a position of criticising and reviling, let 
all come forward and actively help to add to the sum 
of existing good by eliminating all existing evil. 
That it is the publisher’s interest to force upon his 
customer a poor book, when a good one, costing no 
more in paper, print, binding, and copyright will 
insure him a lasting future market, is a charge that 
deserves to be scouted to the winds, whence il 
proceeds. 

Read at the Milwaukee Meeting, N. E. A. 


STUDY OF LATIN. 
COMMITTEE OF “TWELVE” AMERICAN PHILO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The programmes of secondary education put out by the 
Committee of Ten in their report published in 1893 pro- 
posed the reduction of Greek preparatory studies from 
three years to two, and the reduction of Latin preparatory 
studies trom five periods a year for four years to five 
periods a year for the first two years, and four periods fo 
the remaining two years. 

The harm which would have been worked by the ac- 
ceptance of the proposition with regard to Greek was so 
great and unmistakable that immediate and unhesitating 
protest was demanded. Accordingly, the American 
Philological Association, at a large meeting held in Phila- 
delphia December 28, 1894, unanimously adopted a motion 
(now generally made known throughout the country) 
that, in any programme designed to prepare students for 
the classical course, not less than three years of instruc- 
tion in Greek should be required. 

The harm which would have been worked by the ac- 
ceptance of the proposition of the Committee of Ten with 
regard to Latin was appreciable, and the point of view 
from which the reduction in that subject was made was 
a dangerous one. Nevertheless, since the proposed re- 
duction in Greek was the more serious of the two, the 
Philological Association confined its immediate expres- 
sion of opinion to that subject, charging its Committee of 
Twelve, however, with the further duty of considering 
the questions involved in the propositions with regard to 
Latin. The committee accordingly gave the question 
careful thought, and conferred, also, with a large number 
of other members of the association engaged in the teach- 
ing of Janguages, ancient or modern, in schools or col- 
leges. It found a striking harmony of opinion, which was 
further evinced at the meeting of the American Philologi- 
eal Association held in Cleveland on July 13, 1895, by the 
unanimous passage of the following resolution:-— 

“The American Philological Association is of the opin- 
ion that the best interests of education demand the reten- 
tion of the full amount of five weekly periods for four 
years now generally given to Latin, throughout the coun- 
try, by schools that have a four-year course. And _ it 
would be glad to see an increase of the number of years 
devoted to the subject, either through an extension of the 
high ‘school course to five or six years, or through the 
carrying of some of the high school subjects into the 
grammar school curriculum.” 

The association recognizes the fact that the prevailing 
crowding and lack of uniformity in our secondary educa 
tion in America are serious evils. Accordingly, it is in 
sympathy with the desire of the Committee of Ten to re 
lieve the present congestion of studies, and, at the same 
time, construct a rational programme or series of pro- 
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grammes which might everywhere be adopted; but the 
association differs radically from that committee with re- 
gard to the method to be employed. It is of course clear 
that, under the present circumstances of increasing de- 
mands for time on the part of many of the so-called newer 
subjects, the results desired cannot be obtained unless 
there is either a general reduction of the time given to 
cach subject, or a complete omission of some of the sub- 
‘ects, or a relegation of some of them, in whole or in part, 
to the grammar school grade. In the judgment of the 
Philological Association, the first method, which was the 
one proposed by the Committee of Ten, is not the true on4 
It is not best to relieve an overcrowded programme by 
reducing studies that are of central importance. It is 
betier in any case to make sure that the few essential 
things in any programme cf study, whether classical or 
scientific, or of any other kind, are given their full weight 
and effectiveness, than to teach many things incompletely 
because of an insufficient allotment of time. 

It is to be clearly understood that the association is not 


now concerned with the question whether every one 


should be required to study Latin, but is simply laying 
down the proposition that those who do desire to study 
it should find a sufficient amount of time devoted to it to 
enable them to gain the best results. In point of fact, 
there seems to have been a general agreement that five 
periods a week for four years is none too large an amount 
io assign to the subject.* No demand for a reduction 
from this amount has come from the schools themselves. 
On the contrary, it seems to be generally recognized that 
a larger amount of time, rather than a smaller, ought to 
he given to the subject of Latin. In a number of schools 
in different parts of the country courses of fiveor six years 
have already been developed; and the feeling which led 
io this movement found formal expression, at the meeting 
of a large and widely representative classical conference 
held at Ann Arbor in March, 1895, in the passage, without 
a dissenting vote, of a resolution in favor of a six-year 
course, 

This belief in a longer course, rather than a shorter one, 
appears most natural to one who studies the problems of 
education not simply from the point of view of American 
experiments, but with knowledge of the experience of 
other countries as well. Our better schools usually pro- 
\ide four years for the study of Latin, with five exercises 
uo week. If to this amount be added the two years of 
Latin regarded as normal by colleges which prescribe a 
part of their work, American education has at best a six- 
vear Latin course to present as against the nine-year or 
ten-year course found in Germany and England. More- 
over, the number ef weekly exercises given to the subject 
is smaller in this country than in Europe. A reduction 
to a still lower standard, such as is proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Ten, would be uncalled for and unfortunate. 
\We protest against it, because such a reduction would 
tend tocripple the study of Latin and other studies 
which are appreciably affected by its welfare, and because 
such a reduction would postpone the hopes we entertain 
that Latin studies will be developed in this country until 
the opportunities afferded equal the best open to students 
in the old world. We therefore appeal to our universi- 
ties, our colleges and our schools, and to all friends of 
sound edueation, in whatever occupation, to see to it that 
our preparatory Latin, in place of being weakened, shall 
ve strengthened and developed, as soon as practicable, 
into something more substantial than we now possess. 
To this end we especially ask the co-operation, not only 
of all classical teachers, but of those who are interested 
in our own and other modern languages; and, in general, 
we ask the support of all men who believe in a well- 
rounded, liberal education, in which literary studies con- 
‘titute an indispensable part. 

William W. Goodwin, Harvard University, chairman. 

’ Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Phillips Andover Academy. 

Franklin Carter, Williams College. 

\Villiam Gardner Hale, University of Chicago. 

William R. Harper, University of Chicago. 

rancis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan. 

George L. Kittredge, Harvard University. 

\bby Leach, Vassar College. 

Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University. 

Charles F. Smith, University of Wisconsin. 

Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University. 

\ndrew F, West, Princeton University. 

Le undersigned, not members of the American Philo- 

ical Association, approve the position taken by the as- 
ociation in the resolution of July 13, 1895, and unite with 
‘he committee in their appeal, as expressed in the final 
hiragraph of the accompanying report. 

Charles Kendall Adams, University of Wisconsin. 

George B. Aiton, Minnesota. 

Harlan P. Amen, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


* In proposing to reduce the time allotted to Latin in the last tw ) 
years from five periods a week to four, the Committee of Ten set aside 
the formal recommendation of the Latin Conference on the subject. 
mt “Report of the Committee on Secondary Schools,” etc., 1895 


James W. Bashford, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

John Binney, Berkeley divinity school, Middletown, 
Conn. 

J. J. Blaisdell, Beloit College. 

Richard G. Boone, Michigan state normal school, 
Ypsilanti. 

C. F. Brackett, Princeton University. 

James Davie Butler, LL.D., Madison, Wis. 

William H. Butts, Michigan Military Academy, Orchard 
Lake, Mich. 

Francis J. Child, Harvard University. 

Joseph H. Coit, St. Paul’s school, Concord, N. H. 

William C. Collar, Roxhury Latin school. 

Eugene C. Coulter, University school, Chicago. 

KE. W. Coy, Hughes high school, Cincinnati. 

T. F. Crane, Cornell University. 

Newton C, Dougherty, Peoria, Ill, president of the N. 

Timothy Dwight, Yale University. 

D. Eaton, Beloit College. 

Wilson Farrand, Newark Academy. 

Joseph W. Fairbanks, Washington University, St. 
Louis, 

J. H. Freeman, Aurera, Ill. 

George S$. Fullerton, University of Pennsylvania. 

John C. Grant, Harvard school, Chicago. 

Francis B. Gummere, Haverford College. 

John J. Halsev, Lake Forest University. 

Edward LL. Harris, Central high school, Cleveland. 


Thomas 8S. Hastings, Theological Seminary, New York. 


David J. Hill, University of Rochester. 

B. A. Hinsdale, University of Michigan. 

Amnie B. Hyde, University of Denver. 

William DeWitt Hyde, Bowdoin College. 

Julia J. Irvine, Wellesley College. 

John J. Keane, Cathoic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Charles H. Keyes, Throop Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 

George Trumbull Ladd, Yale University. 

Albert G. Lane, Chicago. 

W. R. Malone, Salt Lake City high school, 

Moses Merrill, Latin school, Boston. 

Hubert A. Newton, Yale University. 

\. F. Nightingale, Chicago. 

Francis L. Patton, Princeton University. 

Henry R. Pattengill, Michigan. 

Oscar D. Robinson, high school, Albany. 

Nathan C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania. 

Austin Scott, Rutgers College. 

William H. Smiley, high school, Denver. 

Mebert C. Smyth, Andover. 

William Greenough Thayer, St. Mark's school, South- 
borough, Mass. 

Charles 8. Thornton, Illinois state board of education. 

C. H. Thurber, University of Chicago. 

Charles I’. Thwing, Western Reserve University. 

Oliver 5. Westcott, North Division high school, Chicago. 

C. O. Whitman, University of Chicago. 

Talcott Williams, editor of the Press, Philadelphia. 

George E. Woodberry, Columbia University. 

C. A. Young, Princeton University. 


WUESTIONS ON A FEW OF WORDS. 
WORTH’S POEMS. 


BY CAROLINE C, ROSS. 


“We Are Seven.” Give the story of the poem. 
Where was it written? What is its theme? How 
emphasized ? 

“Lines Written above Tintern Abbey.” Locate 
the place. What is an abbey? What is the character 
of the scenery? What are the five points mentioned ? 
Name the prevailing color. What is the impression 
produced? Can such scenes be found in America? 
What features are especially characteristic of Eng- 
land? What two gifts are conferred by remembrance 
of the landscape? Learn 31--36. Explain 41--50. 
What is the connection of 50--58 with what precedes? 
What “picture of the mind” (62) is meant? How 
“life and food for future years’? What boyish pleas- 
ures are spoken of in 68--84? How especially charac- 
teristic of the author? What is the character of the 
chanee? How does the poet now look on nature? 
91--103, two particulars. Describe the seeond. 
Moree of “therefore,” 103? What figures of speech are 
used to describe nature? Explain each. Who is the 
friend named in 117? Explain the lines beginning, 
“Nor, perchance,” 113. What is the privilege of 
nature? How? 126--135. Compare “The dreary 


intercourse of daily life” with the sonnets on Personal 
Talk. What do you gather as to the social qualities 
of the poet? What is the prayer spoken of in 122? 
Force of “therefore,” 135? What “wild eestacies”? 
Mind and memory, how described? Nature is able to 
comfort under what circumstances? 144--145, 
Ilow does the poet describe himself?  152--160, 
This poem is sometimes called Wordsworth’s Creed. 
xpress his belief as herein contained in the fewest 
possible words. 

“The Fountain.” Read aloud five times. Sean. 
What is the prevailing foot? What substituted feet? 
How inany feet ina line? Name the verse. Rhyme, 
how arranged? Point out any imperfect rhymes. 
What is the spirit of the poem? Tow illustrative of 
the author? 

“Michael.” Scan. Tlow far does the introduction 
extend? Give seven points in regard to the natural 
scenery, The story, why selected? What bit of per- 
sonal experience herein recorded? How specially 
characteristic of the author? 

Describe Michael, giving eight points. Ilis wife, 
ziving six points. Deseribe the son, the house, occeu- 
pations, indoors and out, the relations between father 
and son, What misfortune overtook Michael? 
How? Compare its effect on Michael with the effeet 
of similar circumstances on an American. ‘Tell about 
the letter, preparations for Luke’s departure, the 
sheepfold, Michael’s parting talk with his son, the 
farewell, reports from Luke, the end. 

In what does the pathos of this story consist? 
How does it show that the ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion have influenced Wordsworth? What poet, if 
any, previous to Wordsworth might have seleeted such 
a subject? What poet, or poets, since? Tow will 
you describe such subjects? Contrast with the sub- 
jects of Scott and Weats. Tell the story in your own 
words, and try to preserve the distinctive flavor, the 
sinplicity, and the pathos. 

What can be learned of Wordsworth’s life and 
character from these four poems? How does the in- 
formation herein contained compare with the 
account given by his biographer? 


OBSERVATION LESSONS IN PHYSI- 
OGRAPH Y.—(1I.) 
RIVER ACTION—STREAMS AND VALLEYS. 

Having studied the action of waves and tides in 
building up and in wearing away land, it will be in- 
teresting to observe next how rivers in their course 
eradually change the features of the land through 
which they flow, and how even small streams affect 
a wide area. The geography class made a visit to 
(‘lematis brook, Waverley, which is only a short dis- 
tance out of Boston, having been previously told 
that all the phenomena that are to be observed in 
large rivers may be found, only on a smaller seale, 
even in a tiny stream. 

Clematis brook is one of the many-hued streams 
adorned by the hand of the Great Artist for the 
pleasure of his beauty-loving creatures. Some- 
times gently meandering between grassy banks, 
under the overarching Waverley oaks; farther “up 
tumbling in tangled thickets over ledges of bare 
rock, or caught in eddies of snowy foam, and again 
broadening into quiet lakes, across which the belted 
kingfisher shoots, and into whose calm now and then 
a dragon fly wisps, or a bee-martin dips,—it  pre- 
sents endless pictures, here thrilling with motion, 
there placid in repose. 

The class was guided to a spot where a stream 
curved round the base of a hill and emptied into a 
tiny lake. It ran merrily for a short space over its 
rocks, gossiping as it went, with the stones on its 
banks: and then after a little growing more sober, 
and finally, as it neared the pond, broadening to 
several times its former width, and becoming so quiet 
that even by listening ever so intently one could 
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scarcely catch its faintest murmur. “Now, right in 
this little spot.” said the instructor, “can be seen the 
whole history of a river by him who is keen enough 
to read it. Let us see if we can find out what this 
stream has done, and what it is trying to do. Can 
vou tell, in the first place, from the knowledge you 
already have, why the river curves here, and if it has 
always occupied the channel in which it now 


moves? 

This seemed at first a question hard to be 
answered. and it was necessary for some of the more 
advanced students to come to the aid of the others, 
and point out that this must at one time have been 
the valley of a much larger stream, and that its waters 
must have once been on a level with the top of the 
hill. As the current of the river runs niost swiftly 
towards the outer curve, the channel has gradually 
been worn deeper on that side, and as the bed of 
the stream has become lower, there has been de- 
posited on the inner side a gradually sloping ter- 
race. ‘This same sloping terrace is continued along 
the side of the pond, and we could feel that if all 
the water in the lake basin were to be drained off, 
we should see its floor gently sloping from the edge, 
continuing the slope of the bank, and covered with a 
deposit of fine mud and silt. 

The next point to notice must be—What is the 
brook doing nowy We returned to our first vantage 
ground: there, where the water is rushing along so 
swiftly, it seems to have eroded its channel, and so 
vreat is its velocity now, that surely must be 
snatching and bearing away every minute, while it 
sinvs at its work, some portion of its bank or of its 
floor, together with the particles of land surface 
which are brought to it by the tiny rills that here and 
there unite with it. 

Here we were led to see that the valley walls had 
heen worn away, and caused to broaden out, not by 
the stream erosion, but by the processes of weather- 
ing, after which the smaller tributaries had gathered 
up the waste particles and delivered them to the 
larger streams for transportation. process 
forms the greater portion of the history of every 
river, 

But to return to Clematis brook. Why, farther 
down, has its stream broadened? Naturally, the 
reply is suveested that it must be shallower there. 
But why shallower? By this time our eyes are so 
well opened that we perceive at once that in this part 
of its course an ageradime process must be going on. 
With great pride in our own sullicieney, we feel now 
quite prepared for any other question; but upon 
heme asked to explain the cause of the quiet, even 
flow of the current between the aggrading and de- 
erading portions, we are obliged to contess that it 
is not quite clear to us. After thinking about it, 
however, we understand that this must be the grad 
ing portion of the stream: in other words. the part 
where the current moves with a velocity which per- 
mits about as much sediment to be deposited as is 
worn away. So there is scarcely any change of level 
going on in the graded part. 

Vnother point the class was asked to consider was 
the comparative age of the stream. Since its banks 
in this place have been sculptured and built. into 
their present outline by the past action of the stream, 
together with weathering, it is evident. that the 
stream must have existed here for a long period of 
time: in other words, that this portion of it must be 
approaching maturity. This led to a short talk on 
how to judge of the age of rivers. In general, it may 
he said that falls and narrow vorges indicate youth, 


because as the river grows older the weathering 


process melts down it banks while the tream-hed 
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alley with genth lopes, and oftentimes 


by the many curves of the river course, as it 
meanders along its flood plain. 

A river is never lazy; simply elevate its region, 
and it ean always be depended upon with mathe- 
matical accuracy to do a certain amount of trans- 
portation work, depending on its rainfall supply and 
slope. If the strata are hard and weather slowly, 
thus supplying little material for the river to trans- 
port, it at once sets to work to deepen its channel. 
When the rock is soft, and weathers easily, and gives 
the river too much work to do, then the river at once 
deposits part of its load, and begins to aggrade the 
channel, 

Reading Reference: Tarr’s “First Book in Physical 


Geography.” 


MY CLASS IN INVENTION.—(1..) 


BY FRANKLIN H. BAILEY, BOSTON, 


Since the publication of “Inductive Elementary 
Physical Science”* T have received the statement from 
several teachers that questions 11 to 14, following ex- 
periment 16, are too hard for grammar school pupils. 
In previous experiments the pupil has discovered that 
water not only presses upon the bottom of a contain- 
ing dish, but against the sides; that the side pressure 
increases as the depth increases; and that at any point 


within a body of water the pressure is the same in all 


Fig. 1. 
directions. Just before question 11 there is repre- 
sented a cubical dish, and the statement made that if 
the inside of the dish is just one foot square on each 
side it will hold 62.5 pounds of water. Then follow 
the questions: “11. What is the pressure against one 
side of the dish, if full of water? 12. What is the 
total pressure against the sides and bottom? 13. 
What is the total water pressure against sides and 
hottom of a dish twice as long, but the same width, 
and holding the same amount of water? Make a 
drawing of the dish, or a diagram of the bottom, one 
side, and one end.” 


As the twelve and thirteen year old girls longest in 


Fig. 2. 
[These figures should be numbered 1 to 9 from left to right.) 
ihe school where this course was first taught (Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw’s) had no difficulty with these and 


*D. C. Heath & Co 


similar questions, but solved them in the laboratory 
directly under my eye, hence I know entirely unaided, 
while other pupils who had that year entered the class 
had the same trouble with them that I find exists in 
many other schools, I am more and more convinced 
of the great value of the teaching done in the lower 
grades of our school. 

Probably all our teachers from kindergarten up 


-should share in the honor of having disciplined those 


pupils so that they were able to do almost a college 
grade of laboratory work on entering their teens; but 
I can only touch in these articles upon one line of 
work that certainly did something towards preparing 
them for handling such problems as the above. Dur- 
ing the first year of the writer’s connection with the 
schoo] he taught Spencer’s Inventional Geometry, 
but in after years devised some inventional work that 
ie now presents to the public. Ile is led to do this 
partly in self-defense for inserting most valuable prob- 
lems just where they belong in physical science study 
and where experience proved them practicable, and 
partly because of the intrinsie value of the work in 
developing the imagination of the child. He believe- 
that with many teachers the evident value of the 
work and its inexpensiveness, both in time and equip- 
ment, will lead to its trial and further development 
We gave to it one recitation a week for one year, and 
in line of material, pencil, cheap pencil dividers, a 
foot ruler, a blank book and some thin cardboard; and 
for the first lesson only a one-inch cube of wood to 
each pupil and a larger cube for the teacher. 

Let us enter the class the day the work begins 
The teacher is provided with a paper cube cover 
(Fig. 1) and shows the class how it folds and covers 
the cube on all sides. The pupils are then asked i! 
they can arrange the squares in any other way, so tha: 
the paper will by folding cover the cube, and if thie) 
can, to drawn the patterns in their books. Soon 
pencils are busy, and pattern after pattern appears, 
until before the hour ends some pupils have drawn 
half a dozen or more. 

Sometimes a pupil presents a pattern with squares 
so arranged that two will fold upon one side of the 
cube and one side be left bare. The teacher does not 
point out the error, but leads the pupil to find 1 
himself. 

The greatest value of this work consists in its in- 
vention element and in the pupil seeing, without 
doing it, how the paper will fold about the cube. In 
one class of pupils, ages ten to twelve, one girl in 
vented the first six forms of diagram two; another. 
five, two of them being Nos. seven and nine, the other 
three like No. one’s; another, four, with one, No. 8, 
unlike any other member’s. Many drawings wer 
made wich when cut out were found, by reversing 
or turning over, to correspond with others of the sam: 
collection. This cutting was done at home, and the 
patterns numbered and brought to school the next 
day in envelopes. The girl who had six distinct pat 
terns had several others as drawings which duplicated 
on reversing, but she had probably derived the san 
benefit in producing them as the others. 

In the next article we shall give the second and only 
lesson of the course in which any “teaching” was 
done; after that the pupils “learned to do by doing.” 
strictly. 


DERIVATION OF NAMES. 


Which of the following names are of English origin’ 
Which are French? Spanish? Indian? Dutch! Which art 
genuinely American :— 


Nevada. Toledo. 
Fitchburg. yalveston. 
Fargo. Idaho. 
Winona. San Diego. 
Stockton. Oakland. 
Dakota. Tacoma. 
Seattle. Oswego. 
Harrisburg. Richmond 
Chattanooga. Marietta. 
Steubenville. Conemaugh. 
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QUESTIONS ON GREEK MYTHOLOQG Y.—(I1.) limited a method. The world is full of variety which 


9. Who was Argus? 

10. Who was Atlas? 

11> What was Attica? 

12. Who was Aurora? 

13. Who was Bacchus? 

14. Who was Ceres? 

15. What were Charybdis and Scylla? 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE COMPOSITIONS.—( V1.) 

51. Write about wheat harvesting. 

52. Write about a yacht race or rowing regatta. 

53. Describe some mill visited. 

54. Describe some large public meeting attended. 

55. Describe the home of some literary person. 

56. Describe some place where you have spent a vaca- 
tion. 

57. Describe ‘market day” in town. 

58. . Describe a camp meeting. 


EASY STEPS IN PICTORIAL REPRESEN- 
TATION.* — 


BY CLARA ROSE HATHEWAY, 


The preceding article was devoted exclusively to 
fences, not because fences in themselves are so 
desirable as models, but because it seemed pos- 
sible to illustrate our theme more clearly and pro- 


22, 


gressively by following one class of objects than by 
introducing variety. To present the work to chil- 


dren it would be unwise to dwell upon any one class 


we may use to advantage in this work. 
A cane (Fig. 18), a fish-pole (Fig. 19), a whip (Fig. 


\ 


] 


20), a crook (lig. 21), or a button-hook (lig. 22), are 
all capable of expression by a few simple strokes 
which a child can be led to see and imitate. 

Flat objects or round ones may easily be treated in 


* 
this simple manner. ‘The illustrations from Fig 23 


to Fig. 45, in which objects of a similar character are 
grouped together, are merely suggestive of the mate- 


\ 


\ \ / i 


of objects, and there is no necessity for pursuing 80 ja) for drawing by which we are surreunded on every 


"Copyrighted, 1892, 


hand. 


Enough objects are here shown for us to attempt 
to determine the basis of this selection. Notice that 
the marked feature of those first chosen is length in 
a variety of combinations. The objects themselves 
do not lack width or thickness (they could not and 
exist), but they are frequently made up of long strips, 
which a broad line will easily suggest, and in their 
representation direction of line and proportion play 
an important part. Notice also that there has been 


46 
no attempt to express perspective effects, but rather to 
represent facts. Lacking a better way of stating it, I 
will say we are noting down the appearance of facts— 
simple facts which any one can see and understand. 
In objects which have much thickness, to find our 


| 


4/ 


facts we should observe direct front or side views, and 
not allow ourselves to be puzzled and thus defeated 
by views which include both front and side, as to ex- 
press these is far more difficult and will be more easily 
accomplished when we have mastered the former. 

Neither at first should we look down upon the ob- 
ject or up at it, but rather look at it from its own level 
for real proportions (thickness omitted) and try to re- 
member these. 

It is possible, too, that we shall find one view of an 
object very characteristic and all others less so, es- 
pecially is this true of ordinary cylindrical objects 
having handles. 

Choose the most characteristic views of the most 
characteristic objects you can find. 

The effects in nature produced by light and shade 
will help us very much in stepping from the represen- 
tation of flat forms to those having thickness or 
solidity. If the light comes from above and the left, 
the under and right sides of objects will be dark and 
clearly defined, while the left will be very light and 
possibly invisible in places. 

Notice how the shadow underneath the arch (Vig. 
46) bcgins to give it the appearance of thickness. 

The strokes for the stones indicate not so much the 
shape of the stones as the shadows which are caused 
by ene stone projecting slightly over another. 

Notice also how much less agreeable to the eye is 


4h 
the representation of the full outline of every stone, 
as in Fig. 47. 

It does not seem as true to nature either, because 
the other is more as it appears when the light falls 
upon it. One represents facts only, the other the ap- 
pearance of those facts. 

In Fig. 48, though our first and main attempt is to 
express the facts of direction and proportion, by 
slight attention to shadows, solidity is suggested and 
a step toward the pictorial is taken. 
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An unjust punishment is a great wrong to a pupil 
and a great misfortune to the teacher who adminis- 
ters it. “The unjust judge” is a terrible inscription 
written anywhere. 

New Jersey has the honor of enacting the first 
general Jaw in the United States providing an in- 
come for veteran invalid public school teachers. 
Other states have enacted laws applicable to certain 
localities, but this state was the first to offer equal 


protection to all its teachers. 


In the beard schools of England there are 1,879,- 
000 pupils, and in the voluntary schools 2,445,000. 
the 
church of England, Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, and 


schools. 


The voluntary schools are divided between 


a few undenominational These are, as a 
rule, decidedly inferior to the board schools in 
equipment and salaries, though some are much 


better. 


In November are the birthdays of William Cullen 
Bryant and “Mark Twain,” Goldsmith and Sehiller, 
Marie Antoinette and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Van 
St. Hans Sachs 
“Pansy” and “Joaquin Miller,” Benja- 
Butler and William Pitt, Mark Akenside and 
T. PB. Aldrich, Richard Baxter and Martin Luther, 
Herschel and Asa Gray, “George Eliot” and Thor- 

Darling Philip Sidney, 
Stevenson Louisa M, Alcott, 
Jolin Bright and Wendell Phillips, Cowper and 
Swift, Thurlow Weed and Tiberius Caesar. De Lesseps 
and Cunard, James K. Polk and James A. Garfield, 


Rensselaer and Augustine, and 


Rubenstein, 


min 


waldsen. race and Sir 


Robert Louis and 


“ NICHOLAS COMENIUS.”* 


Nicholas Nickleby and John Ames Comenius meet 


‘ 


on common ground in “Nicholas Comenius,” a 
thoroughly good schoolmaster story, which bids fair 
io be universally popular among school people and 
to he no less enjoyed by other people. It has been a 
long time since any modern story has had a stronger 
endorsement that this from Governor Hastings of 
Pennsylyania:— 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 

HARRISBURG, September 13, 1897. 
William Riddle, Lancaster, Pa. 

My dear Mr. Riddle: For the last few nights the dis- 
turbances in Luzerne county have compelled me, together 
with General Snowden, Adjutant-General Stewart, and 
the attorney-general, to be in almost constant communi- 
cation with our troops at Hazleton; and while sitting 
about the telephone and telegraph for two nights, the in- 
tervals have been occupied in reading ‘‘Nicholas Come- 
nius.” During that time I read every chapter aloud to 
my comrades, and we unanimously agreed that I should 
write you this letter of thanks for such an interesting and 
delightful contribution to our Pennsylvania literature. 
I have always thought the “Vicar of Wakefield’ the most 
charming book in our language. I now think your book 
comes very close to it. 

With kindest regards, and thanking you for sending 
the book, [ am Faithfully yours, 

Daniel H. Hastings. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


This interesting work is thoroughly ingenious, 
being in no strict sense a story, and yet being full to 
the brim of romantic interest. It is a true to life 
sketch of the development of the free-school system 
from the Nicholas Nickleby condition to the present 
fairly good Comenius professional state in plan and 
purpose, 

After sketching the state of affairs between the 
enactment of the free school law and the creation of 
the county superintendeney, the author describes 
the first old 


schoolmaster, and substituted the new. and in this 


“examination,” which overthrew the 
the story proper begins. 

This change, which wrenched the state from end 
to end, and which was only carried through by the 
grand diplomacy and tact of Andrew G. Curtin, then 
* member of the lower house in the legislature, is 
fittingly described as one of the most critical periods 
in the history of the state. The change brought 
with it serious political complications, and “Nicholas 
Comenius,” then a scholar in a Laneaster school, tells 
how the change affected every little detail of village 
life. The the felt at 
having to give way before the younger is graphjcally 


bitterness which older set 
related, and “the author seeks as best he can to make 
the reader appreciate the new order of things with- 
out depreciating the older. The younger generation 
is too apt to forget and overlook the struggles of 
those who have gone before and prepared the way, 
und Looks like “Nicholas Comenius” bring back to 
the thoughtless that the old order is worthy of all 
love and respect, as is the new. 


“CURRENT HISTORY,” 

“Current History,” Alfred Sidney Johnson, Ph. D., 
editor, is one of the most useful publications that a 
teacher, editor, clergyman, statesman, and busy man 
can find. 

It is now seven years old; beginning in a quiet 
way, It has made a place for itself not occupied by 


any other periodical. It already has a large cireula- 


tion among the leading statesmen, at home and 
abroad, through all classes of scholarly people and 


men of affairs, nntil its place in periodical literature 
is as secure as that of any of the other magazines, 
and in usefulness it is without a peer. 

“Current Tistory” has been published hitherto by 
Garretson, Cox, & Co., Buffalo, under whose manage- 


_*Nicholas Comenius; or, Ye Pennsylvania Schoolmaster of 
Ye Olden Time. By William Riddle. Introduction by Dr 
Nathan C. Schaeffer. Illustrated. Cloth, 470 pp- Price, 
$1.50. Lancaster, Pa.: Wickersham Printing Company. 


ment its present prosperity has been attained. The 
first of October the New England Publishing Company 
secured the publication, removing it to Boston, where 
hereafter it will be published at 3 Somerset street. 
This company has many facilities for improving the 
mechanical features of the work, bringing it out 
more promptly, at the beginning of the quarter, after 
the present issue—which, owing to the time of trans- 
fer, will be delayed. 
Dr. Alfred Sidney 


magazine since its inception in 1890, will remain in 


Johnson, the editor of the 


charge of the editorial work, with every needed op- 
portunity and facility for the perfection of the pub- 


lication. Dr. Johnson is a genius in this work, as 


much so as any of the personalities who have made 
the great periodicals successful. Whoever looks 
through the 250 pages of any quarter’s record of his- 
torical events, and notes the completeness with which 
he has mastered the facts of the period, the reliability 
of the information, the ingenuity of the arrange- 
ment, and the interest sustained throughout, without 
vielding to the temptation to give political or other 
coloring to the world’s doings, will admit that only 
a master could so edit the history of his own day. 
Dr. Johnson was born in L/’Original, Prescott 
County, Ontario, December 15, 1860; is descended 
from Robert Cushman Allerton—fifth 
signer of the Mayflower “compact”—and is a mem- 
ber of the of Mayflower Descendants. 
Among his ancestors was one of the famous “Green 
Mountain Boys,” and also one of the colonists who 
took part in the expedition of Montgomery and 
It is fitting that 
one whose ancestors were so prominent in making 
the history of their time should win fame in record- 
Dr. Johnson graduated from 


and Isaae 


Society 


Arnold against Quebee in 1775. 


ing that of his own time, 
the University of Toronto as a gold medalist, B. A. 
1883, A. M. 1885. In 1888 he took the degree of 
Ph. D. at the Ilinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington. From 1883-6 he was Fellow of Universit) 
College, Toronto, in philosophy, acting as assistant 
Young. He 


was examiner in the University of Toronto, 1885-7: 


to the late Professor George Paxton 


sub-examiner to the department of education of 
Ontario, 1884-7; instructor in psychology and logic 
in Cornell in 1886-7, in place of an absentee; princi- 
pal of the Denmark (Iowa) Academy, 1887-90; and 
has been editor of “Current History” since its in- 
ception in 1890. The libraries to 
which he will have access will enable him to equip 
himself for even more efficient work than in the past. 

The New England Publishing Company was or- 
the Journal 
1886, A. 


many Boston 


ganized for the purpose of publishing 
of Kdueation in 1875. On March 1, 
Winship came into the company and became the edi- 
tor, president, and general manager of the publica- 
Hiram Orcutt, the other owner, conducted the 
teachers’ bureau. October 9, 1895, Dr. Orcutt retired, 
and Dr. W. F. Jarvis came into the company, taking 
charge of the teachers’ agency, which at that time 


tions 
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took Mr. Winship’s name. The success of Dr. Jar- 
vis in his department within the year relieved Mr. 
Winship of all care for the agency, and in September 
the monthly periodical was changed to a strictly 
primary paper, The American Primary Teacher. 
This was an experiment which required much atten- 
tion, as there was a large subscription list which might 
he jeopardized by so radical a change, but within six 
months the subscription list was growing as never 
before, and its great success was assured. This led 
to the establishment of a new monthly, Modern 
Methods, in June, not, however, without some 
anxiety as to its future. By September it was cer- 
tain that it would be a “winner,” at once strengthen- 
ing materially both the other papers, offering, as we 
then could, unprecedented inducements to all 
agents. ‘The success of the third paper assured, the 
company was ready for the greatest departure since its 
organization in 1875, and it secured “Current His- 
tory.” 

How much this means to the other papers may be 
in part appreciated from the fact that it places at the 
disposal of those papers photographs, maps, charts, 
and “euts” which have cost thousands of dollars: 
that it brings to the aid of Mr. Winship in editorial 
work the assistance to some extent of Dr. Johnson; 
that it will give the Journal of Education, The 
American Primary Teacher, and Modern Methods 
every advantage of the study and writing of the corps 
of special writers for “Current History” upon every 
live topic, and, beyond all that, it brings to the busi- 
ness department one of the best corps of canvassers 
that any periodicals have ever had. 

Mr. Winship will devote his time and talents to 
all four of these periodicals, Dr. W. F. Jarvis will be- 
come treasurer of the New England Publishing 
Company, Arthur J. Crockett will remain the busi- 
ness manager, and William EF. Sheldon will continue 
in charge of the advertising department. Dr. 
Hiram Oreutt continues with the company, having 
charge of the news department and assisting in other 
editorial departments. Miss Carolyn W. South- 
worth, who has been in the editorial department for 
nine vears, now becomes the assistant editor of the 
educational papers. 

Thus equipped for the making of the best papers 
of their class in the country, with ample means for 
carrying out all plans, the editors and publishers 
solicit suggestions as to the ways and means by 
which they can make these publications better serve 


their purpose. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Next Tuesday will decide what influences and 
what men are to control the destinies of the great 
city of New York for the next four years. The con- 
‘est has attracted attention, not only all over this 
country, but abroad as well, and it is certain that 
conclusions will be drawn from it, flattering or 
otherwise, as to American methods of municipal 
vovernment. Really vital issues have been so be- 
clouded and confused by the introduction of parti- 
~an questions, either of a local or a national character, 
good men, who would naturally be 


that many 
It is a thou- 


allies, are arrayed against each other. 
«ind pities that there could not have been a complete 
union of all the men who really desire the best things 


in municipal government. ‘There would then have 


heen a direct issue, and the result would hardly have 
heen doubtful. The heavy registration, which ap- 
proaches very closely to that of the last presidgntial 
\ear, is an encouraging sign. There are several 
ininor tiekets in the field, Prohibition, Socialist, and 
what-not; but the real fight is a quadrangular one be- 
tween Low, Tracy, Van Wyck, and George. 
* 

The death of Charles A. Dana of the New York 

Sun removes one of the most brilliant of American 


journalists. Mr. Dana may sometimes have been 
misled by the intensity of his animosities, but it can 


scarcely have been merely a coincidence that the 


Sun, under his management, has so often been on 
the wrong side of public questions. We do not refer 
to questions of partisan policy, but those of reform 
and local government. Mr. Dana’s vigorous indi- 
viduality, his trenchant style, and his fearlessness 
would have made him a valuable ally of more than 
one good cause, which he preferred either to oppose 
or to jeer at, sometimes perhaps from sheer excess of 
spirits. Mr. Dana was the last survivor of the group 
of great journalists who were prominent in New 
York during the war, and after. They are all gone 
now: Greeley of the Tribune; Webb of the Enquirer; 
Bennett, the elder, of the Herald; Marble of the 
World; Raymond of the Times; Bryant of the Even- 
ing Post; Brooks of the Express. There have been 
great advances in journalism during the last quarter 
of a century, but anyone who compares the New 
York press of the ’sixties with the press of to-day 
must admit that the changes have not all been in 
the nature of progress. 
* * 

The little wars in which England is engaged are 
putting rather a severe strain upon her military 
system. It is true that of the sixty-five thousand 
men, more or less, who have been mobilized for the 
punishment of the tribesmen on the Indian frontier, 
by far the larger part is made up of native regiments; 
and it is true, also, that in the operations in the 
Soudan, Soudanese and Egyptians comprise nearly 
the whole force, and there is only a sprinkling of 
Knglish troops. Nevertheless, both in India and in 
Egypt, there is need of British re-enforeements, and 
the war department is at its wits’ ends to find them. 
Not enly is the army deficient in numbers, but in 
quality and morale. Naval development, naturally 
enough, has engrossed a large share of the attention 
of the’ governing statesmen of England hitherto; 
but there is now a strong agitation for the improve- 
ment of the army, in which Lord Wolseley, the Duke 
of Cambridge, and others are active. The govern- 
ment has given clear intimations of its purpose to 
meet this demand, and parliament is certain to be 
called upon to increase its grants for military pur- 
poses. ‘Two suggestions have been made which are 
rather disturbing to peace-loving Englishmen; one is 
that the volunteers may be sent on foreign service; 
the other is that there may be a conscription for 
military service. 

* 

The Woleott bimetallie commission, which for 
several months has been sounding the governments 
of France and England with reference to a new in- 
ternational conference on the silver question, and 
which obtained considerable encouragement in 
France, has received the anticipated refusal from 
Kngland. This presumably puts and end to the 
whole matter, for Germany, as was clearly shown 
when the last conference was held, will do nothing 
without England. Lord Salisbury’s refusal was con- 
veyed ina manner so polite and diplomatic as to 
occasion some criticism in England, where there 
seem to have been serious apprehensions in conser- 
vative financial cireles that the government might 
coquette with the silver advocates. In spite of the 
widening disparity between gold and silver, there 
are influential advocates of bimetallism in England, 
and for a time it seemed as if they were gaining 


ground. 
* 


It is a singular coincidence that, just as the finest 
vessels of the new navy were assembling at Boston 
to participate in ihe celebration of the one hun- 
dredth birthday of the old frigate Constitution, the 
best representative of our first navy, there should 
have passed away a veteran naval officer, who was 
identified with the most unique development of our 


intermediate navy, that of the civil war. We refer 
to Rear Admiral Worden, who in 1862, being then a 
lieutenant, commanded Fricsson’s little “cheese- 
box,” the original Monitor, which overcame the Con- 
federate ironclad ram, the Merrimac, in Hampton 
Roads. That was the first sea fight between iron- 
clads; and the little vessel, at whose odd appearance 
the Confederates prematurely jeered, really marked 
the opening of a new era in naval construction, for in 
some form or other the turret principle has been 
adopted in all modern ironelads. Lieutenant 
Worden was twice formally thanked by congress for 
his gallant handling of the Monitor; but the injury 
which he received from a shell which burst on the 
pilot-house during the action caused him life-long 
suffering, which grew upon him with the weight of 


vears. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Jack Frost passed this way last night, 
And nipped, with saucy fingers, 
Every gold and scarlet leaf 
That on my maple lingers. 


He scratched a message on the pane— 
A hint more kind than courtly; 
“* Better sce to fires and flowers ! 


Tul be back here shortly!” 
—wSt. Nicholas. 


Matthew Arnold was an inspector of schools for many 
years. 

Judge Albion Tourgee has been appointed consul at 
Bordeaux. 

Chauncey M. Depew rides a bicycle, but he won't tell 
whose make it is. 

Ex-Queen Natalie of Servia has joined the ranks of 
authors ky publishing a book on aphorisms. 

2aul Bourget and Jules Verne are soon to issue books 
which are addressed, more or less directly, to American 
readers. 

It is announced that the title of Mark Twain’s book has 
been changed from ‘The Surviving Innocent Abroad” to 
“Following the Equator.” 

A new departure for Sir Walter Besant is a volume of 
drawing-room plays, which he has produced in collabora- 
tion with Walter Pollock. 

It is said that no writer of this or any century has ever 
received so much money for one book as was paid for 
General Grant’s ‘Memoirs.’ The amount considerably 
exceeded $500,000. 

Richard Harding Davis denies the rumor that he is go- 
ing to live abroad. He intends to make New York his 
home in the future, as it has been for many years past. 
Mr. Davis is at work upon a new story. 

The Italian composer, Verdi, who numbers among his 
works such popular operas as “Il Trovatore”’ and “La 
Traviata” and others of an equally high quality, is com- 
posing a requiem for his own funeral. On October 10 he 
was eighty-four years old. 

Anthony Hope, who is now in this country on a lectur- 
ing tour, is regarded by many as the best after-dinner 
speaker in London. Harold Frederic, in a recent letter 
to the New York Times, said that for elegance and purity 
of diction there is no speaker there to compare with him. 

John Howells, son of W. D. Howells, has been doing 
wonderful things in Paris. He has received a diploma 
in architecture from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, being the 
fifth American to win the honor. The usual term being 
seven years, Mr. Howells showed his American brightness 
by finishing in five. 

A bronze monument to the memory of Robert Louis 
Stevenson has just been dedicated in San Francisco. The 
design is a shaft of granite supporting the figure of a ship 
with her prow pointed to the lands that lie far down under 
the western Pacific. At the bow is a figure of Pallas. On 
one surface of the base are these words from the “Christ- 
mas Sermon”: ‘To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little, 
to spend a little less, to keep a few friends, and these 
without capitulation.” 


Stephen C. Foster, the author of “Old Folks at Home” 
and “Suwanee River,” is also the author of many other 
popular songs. Among them are “Old Uncle Ned,” “O, 
Susannah,” “Old Black Joe,” “Nellie was a lady,” “Old 
Dog Tray,” “Nellie Bly,’ “Old Kentucky Home,” “Willie, 
we have missed you,” “‘Louisiana Belle,” ‘‘Massa’s in the 
cold, cold ground,” “‘O, boys, carry me ’long,” and ‘“‘Camp- 
town Races.” During the last years of his life he dropped 
the negro dialect and wrote many songs of sentiment, 
such as “Come where my love lies dreaming,” “Jennie, 
with the Light Brown Hair,” “Farewell, My Little Dear,” 
“O, comrades, fill no glass for me,” and “Come with thy 
sweet voice again.” Mr. Foster died in New York City 
January 13, 1864. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE RIVERSIDE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG — 
A Series of Volumes Devoted to History, Biography, 
Mechanics, Travel, Natural History, and Adventure. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, _— Cloth. From 200 to 
3 . Price, 75 cents a volume. ; 

The War of Independence,” by John Fiske, with maps, 
marks an era in the writing of American history for 
eople. 
George Washington: An Historical Biography,” by 
Horace EK. Scudder, is a delightful story, combining his- 
torical accuracy and literary attractiveness to a rare de- 
pirds Through an Opera Glass,” by Florence A. Mer- 
riam, illustrated, is an ingenious introduction of young 
people to the most interesting features of the life of the 
everyday birds. 

“Up and Down the Brooks,” by Mary E. Bamford, is a 
wonderfully beautiful recital of an enthusiastic natural- 
ist’s studies of life and beauty by the brookside. 

“Coal and Coal Mines,” by Homer Green, is full of the 
facts, processes, and nersonalities of mines and mining 
life. 

“A New England Girlhood,” by Lucy Larcom, is the 
most charming bit of autobiography, with the richest and 
rarest New England setting of sixty years ago. 

“Japan: In History, Folklore, and Art,” by William 
Elliot Griffis, D. D., is a fascinating portrayal of the coun- 
try as seen by Dr. Griffis during a few years of life among 
her people. 

“Photography Indoors and Out” is by Alexander Black, 
who knows how to instruct amateurs in a friendly and 
informing way. Teachers, as well as younger photogra- 
phers, will do well to master this book, which can be 
easily done. 

“Four-Handed Folk,” by Olive Thorne Miller, is a study 
in her inimitable style of thinking and saying things of 
the various animals that have some approach to human 
characteristics, such as the kinkajou, half monkey, mar- 
moset, chimpanzee, spider monkey, ocelot, monkey 
babies, and monkeys “‘who” work. 

“Japanese Girls and Women” is by Alice M. Bacon, 
whose girlhood was spent in Japan, so that she writes 
with an enthusiasm akin to devotion of the childhood, 
education, marriage and divorce, wife and mother, old 
age, court life, life in Castle and Yashiki, Samurai 
women, peasant women, life in cities, and domestic ser- 
vice. 

“Frail Children of the Air” is by Samuel Hubbard 
Scudder, who loves the butterflies as other students love 
the birds; out of a wealth of information he treats us to 
many choice facts and fancies regarding them. 
ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. By J. S. 

Kingsley, Tufts College. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 

327 pp. 

Tufts College is pushing to the front with great energy 
in these days. Not the least of the evidences of her ex- 
pert sckolurship is that very successful text-books are be- 
ing written by her professors, and they are always 
schclarly productions, with originality, clearness, and 
force. Tvfts has come to stand for the scientific idea in 
several departments, and this is nowhere better illustrated 
than in this work on zoology. A knowledge of isolated 
facts, no mutter how extensive, is of little value in educa- 
tion, excepting as the powers of observation are trained 
in ascertaining those facts. Nature study is educational 
only when the student is trained to discover, correlate, 
and classify facts. It is not enough to ask a student to 
compar’ a grasshopper with a beetle. Leading questions 
must be asked, in the opinion of this author, and this 
beck is }lanned to guide the student to observations that 
educate. Laboratory guides are numerous, while general 
outlines are few. So far as possible, Professor Kingsley 
nses for illustrative purposes animals that may be had 
or seen with comparative ease. Others can be purchased 
as specimens at comparatively slight cost. Sixty cents 
per student will purchase a valuable collection of marine 
specimens. The author omits many things to which we 
have been accustomed in zoological work. ‘Counting 
tail-feuthers or pin-rays has no place in elementary 
~oology.”” Much skill is displayed in saving time from 
non-cssentials for use in emphasizing essentials. The 
illustrations are a specially valuable feature. The labora- 
tory method is respected on every page of the book. 


PHYSICS. An Elementary Text-Book for University 
Classes. By C. G. Knott, D. S. C. (Edinburgh), F. R. 
S. E., Lecturer on Applied Mathematics and Physics in 
the University of Edinburgh. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 351 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is the work of a master of recognized ability, pre- 
pared especially for junior students in medical classes, 
in the first year of their study of the subject. The author 
claims that it is neither too large nor too elementary. 
Hence it must be just right, and completely suited to its 
purpose. The subject is developed logically along es- 
sentially practical lines, the principles of the science be- 
ing elucidated by reference to familiar facts of observa- 
tion and experiment. The book is divided into two parts, 
the first treating of the properties of matter, and the sec- 
ond treating of matter, ether, and energy. The author 
describes the dynamics of matter, including sound and 
heat, in terms of matter and energy. He classes gravita- 
tion with magnetism, electricity, and light in his discus- 
sion of these subjects. Each subject is exhaustively 
treated in its own order and place, and in a style that can- 
not fail to awaken interest and give satisfaction. The 
text is interspersed with numerous illustrations. A full 
index is appended, with four tables, which are of great 
value and interest to the student. 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By Fletcher 


Durell, Ph.D., and Edward R. Robbins, A. B., Mathe 
matical Masters in Lawrenceville School. Harris 
burg, Pa.; R. L. Myers & Co. 287 pp. 


iieg authors, who are practical teachers, announce that 


object in writing this text-book was “to simplify 


principles and make them attractive.” They claim to 
have done this by “showing plainly the practical or com- 
mon-sense reason for each step or process.” The princi- 
ples of a text-book may be made too simple for the class 
of students for whom it is designed, but it cannot be made 
too attractive. Nor can-it be made too simple by giving 
common-sense reasons for every process. No lesson can 
be made interesting that is not fully understood, and it 
cannot be fully understood without the reasons why. 
While seeking to develop their theory of the subject, 
the authors have wisely kept in close touch with the best 
current practice of teachers, in the order of topics, and 
great care has been taken in the selection and gradation 
of a large number of examples. Frequent reviews have 
been provided for, and, in all respects, the book is suited 
to grammar grade classes. The book is systematic in its 
arrangement, accurate in subject matter, pleasing in 
style, and attractive in paper, typography, and binding. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Rufus P. Williams, 
English High School, Boston. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 411 pp. Price, $1.20. 

To be a successful author of a text-book for our schools, 
the writer must be not only a good scholar and a special- 
ist, but he must have at his command a thorough knowl- 
edge of all the known facts and principles on the subject 
up to date, and it is an advantage to have had successful 
experience in teaching the science upon which he writes. 
All these qualifications this author possesses in an emi- 
nent degree. 

The author understands that the function of the text- 
book and teacher is not to think or do the work for the 
pupil, but so to present the subject that he will think 
scientifically for himself, and enjoy the work assigned 
him. Hence he has treated the subject accurately and 
clearly, and in a manner calculated to awaken interest 
and enthusiasm. His methods are the result of his own 
experience and personal contact with some 2,500 pupils in 
chemistry. In the descriptive portions special import- 
ance is given to chemical properties. Rare elements and 
unimportant compounds have, for the most part, been 
omitted. Varieties of type are used to enable an easy 
choice to be made in schools which have not time for the 
whole text. The work of both the author and the pub- 
lishers has been well done. 

MISS WILDFIRE. A Story for Girls. By Julia M. Lipp- 
man. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. Philadelphia: Penn 
Publishing Company. 370 pp. 

Nan Cutler is the ‘Wildfire’ heroine of this thrilling, in- 
structive, and very interesting story,and Miss Isabel 
Blake, introduced to Nan by her guardian, Mr. Turner, as 
her governess, is a heroine of noble personality and great 
skill as acharacter-builder. Both characters are perfectly 
drawn bythe author. Nan furnishes a sample of a 
motherless, “spoiled child,’ so often found in the family 
and in the school, rude, reckless, stubborn, and ungovern- 
able. The story from beginning to end is devoted to the 
methods this governess employed to win the favor, con- 
trol the passions, and regulate the life of this wayward 
girl. Under her skillful management, hatred was changed 
for love, ladylike gentleness for rudeness, industry for 
idjeness, and the highest traits of a noble character for 
those of vicious tendency. The style of the book is fas- 
cinating, and the lesson it teaches is of the highest im- 
portance. 


THE GREEN BOOK; OR, FREEDOM UNDER THE 
SNOW. A Novel. By Maurus Jokai. Translated by 
Mrs. Waugh. New York: Harper & Brothers. 487 pp. 
Price, $1.50. . 

This is a love story, and turns on the fortunes of the 
conspirators against Alexander I. of Russia. A Russian 
poet by the name of Pushkin is loved by Teneida Ilmarine, 
but, being herself the head of the conspiracy, she drives 
him away tosave his life. By order of the Tsar he 
plights his troth to Sophie Narishkin, an illegitimate 
daughter, but she dies, and he marries the Princess Beth- 
saba, who is held as a Circassian hostage. The conspira- 
tors above alluded to are grouped around this story. and 
the acts of the Tsar, the tyranny of Araktseieff, and the 
life of St. Petersburg are interwoven with artistic skill by 
the author. The story is full of strength and subtle 
analysis of character. The female monster in the story 
is the Princess Ghedemin, the mother of Sophie, whose 
character was developed in the Great Catharine's court. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. A Civic Reader. By Henry 
Pratt Judson, LL.D., Head Professor of Popular 
Science in the University of Chicago. New York: May- 
nard, Merrill, & Co. 2387 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

In matter, style, illustration, typography, and binding 
this is a very attractive and valuable book. Its aim as a 
supplementary civic reader is to describe the origin and 
werking of our government, and thus educate our children 
for the important duties of citizenship. Its selections 
are admirably adapted to the end in view, giving interest- 
ing accounts of stirring and momentous events in our na- 
tional history, and containing literary selections of a 
patriotic character. In a remarkable degree, it is calcu- 
lated not only to interest and instruct its readers, but also 
to inspire them with the American spirit and love of 
country. Among its numerous illustrations are five full- 
page colored plates and two fine maps. It cannot fail to 
find its way into our public schools, and to give entire 
satisfaction. 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, 
ANATOMY. By Russell B. Smith, M. D., and Everett 
C. Willard, A. M. New York: The Morse Company. 
Price, $1.00. 

One of the most difficult books to compile is that on 
physiology for use in schools. Frequently too much is 
said in them that is technical, or the subjects are treated 
too comprehensively for the minds of those who are to 
tse them as text-books. Against this work, however 
heither of these objections can he raised. while each sub- 
ject in it is treated in a generous though simple manner. 
The physiological points are well brought out in connec- 


tion with the anatomy of the parts, and the whole is ar- 
ranged in a perfectly natural sequence, so necessary in a 
book of this kind. The few pages devoted to emergencies 
are admirable, and present some ideas that will be very 
useful for future use of the reader. Its illustrations are 
well chosen, profuse, and clear, and are valuable adjuncts 
to this truly first-rate text-book. 

THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Heath’s English Clas- 
sics. Edited by Alfred J. Wyatt. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. 40 cents a number. 

The aim of this edition is to present the greater plays 
of Shakespeare in their literary aspect, and not merely as 
material for the study of philology or grammar. There 
is less purely verbal and textual criticism than is cus- 
tomary, only so much as is essential to an appreciation of 
the poetry. The matter-of-fact order of scholarship 
largely gives place to the interpretative needs of the stu- 
dent. Every volume has a good glossary, essay upon 
metre, index, and appendix. 


Every one knows that the opportunities for higher edu- 
cation open to women to-day are immeasurably greater 
than they were a generation ago, and it is also known that 
the advance has been won in the face of all the obstacles 
that masculine conservatism and self-sufficiency could de- 
vise. No better proof of the extent and permanence of 
existing opportunities nor of the struggles through which 
their advocates have attained their end has been afforded 
than the comprehensive ‘Contributions Towards a Bibli- 
ography of the Higher Education of Women,” which has 
been compiled by Miss Mary Harris Rollins, with the co- 
operative assistance of a committee of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae. The bibliography is published by 
the trustees of the Boston public library as No. 8 of its 
Bibliographies of Special Subjects. It gives, on forty-two 
clearly printed pages,annotated references to all the im- 
portant contributions to the subject of higher education 
for women, arranged under the headings of General and 
Historical, Higher Education in Relation to Health, in- 
cluding physical education and the question of the mental 
inferiority of women, Co-Education, Professional and 
Scientific Education, Opportunities for Post-Graduate 
Study, Occupations and Opportunities for College-Bred 
Women, Colleges and Universities Wholly or Partly Open 
to Women, Societies for the Education and Advancement 
of Women, and Periodical Publications. 

reorge T. Angell, president of the “American Humane 
Educational Society” (19 Milk street, Boston), who has 
devoted his life to the cause of humanity, as applied to our 
dumb animals and suffering mankind, has prepared, in 
pamphlet form, a work of 146 pages, entitled ‘“Autoblo- 
graphical Sketches and Personal Recollections.” The 
book contains a vast amount of very interesting matter 
for the general reader, the young and the older in every 
family in the nation. It is sold, at the office, for six cents, 
and is sent, as ordered, by mail for ten cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Subconscious Self.”. By Louis Waldstein. Price $1.25. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Free Banking.” By James A. B. Dilworth, Price, $1.00. New 
York: Continental Publishing Company. 

‘‘Make-Believe Men and Women.” By Maud Humphrey and Eliza- 
beth S. Tucker. Price, $1.25,——‘‘A Fountain Sealed.”’ By Sir Wal- 
ter Besant. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

“The Silver Series of English Classics”: Macaulay’s ‘Essay on Mil- 
ton,” Coleridge’s ‘Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ Addison’s “Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers,’ Macaulay’s ** Essay on Addison,” De 
Quincey’s ‘*Revolt of the Tartars,’’ Webster’s ‘Bunker Hill Oration,” 
Southey’s “Life of Nelson,” all edited by Alexander S. Twombly; 
Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth,’ edited by Fred Lewis Pattee; Burke’s 
“Speech on Conciliation,’ edited by Francis R. Lane.—*'Reading 
Courses in American Literature.”’”. By Fred Lewis Pattee. Price, 36 
cents. “Elements of Constructive Geometry.” By William Noet- 
ling. Price, 36 cents, *“Polyhymnia.’”’ Quartettes and Choruses 
for male voices arranged by John W. Tufts. Price, $1.12. Boston 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

Outlines in Local Color.” By Brander Matthews. Price, $1.50.— 


“Paste Jewels.” By John Kendrick Bangs. Price, $1.00.—* Alan 
Ransford.” By Ellen Douglas Deland. Price, $1.50 ——‘John Leigh- 
ton, Jr.’ By Katrina Trask. Price, $125 “Stuart and Bamboo.” 
By Mrs. 8. P. McLean Greene. Price, $1 25.—*Celebrated Trials.” 
By Henry Lauren Clinton. Price, $2.50.—**The Personal Equation.” 
By Harry Thurston Peck.” Price, $1.50.—*Ars Recte Vivendi.” 


By George William Curtis. Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & Bros. 

“The Procession of Flowers.’ By Helen Jackson, Illustrated. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

“The Natural System of Vertical Writing.” By A. F. Newlands 
and R. K. Row. Teachers’ manual and six books. Boston: D. C 
Heath & Co. 

“Sue Orcutt.” By Charlotte M. Vaile. Price, $1.50.—*Midship- 
man Jack.” By George Gibbs. Price, $1.25. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Co, 

“The Founders of Geology.” By Sir Archibald Geike. Price, $2.00 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

“The Vege Men’s Revenge.”’ Pictures by Florence K. Upton, 
verses by Bertha Upton. Price, $2.00. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 

* Dreams in Homespun.’ By Sain Walter Foss. Price, $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

“A History of the United States of America.’”’ By Charles Morris 
Price. $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Outlines for Kindergarten and Primary Classes.” Arranged by 
Maud Cannell and Margaret Wise. Price, 75 cents. New York: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co 

*“Unele Sam’s Secrets.” By Oscar Phelps Austin. Price, 75 cents 
— Hall of Shells.” By Mrs. A.S. Hardy. Price,60 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 

“Stories of Tnosect Life.” By Clarence Moores Weed. Price, 30 
cents, —" Physical Experiments.” By Alfred P. Gage. Boston 
Ginn & Co, 

“tn Drama Nuevo.” By Don Joaquin KEstebanez. Translated 
Jobn EF. Matzke. Price, 35 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 
Rockland, Me. —- Pasadena, Cal. —Bath, Me. —Hornellsville, N. \ 


State High Schools of Minnesota. Gardner, Mass, — Elgin, Il. 
New Haven, Conn, Rochester, N.Y. Steelton, Pa. State Graded 


Schools of Minnesota. Fort Smith, Ark, Portland, Ore. — Middle- 


town, Ct Lawrence, Mass. New Bedford, Mass.— Pittstield, Mass 
Springtield, Mass. — Newburyport, Mass. — Madison, Wis.-- Bos 
ton, Mass. Orange County Cal. 
CATALOGUES. 
Fisk University. Normal Sehool, Gorham, Me, Boston Norma! 


School Penn Yan Acadeniy 


YOU WANT GOLD? 
Liveryoue desires to keep informed on Yukon, the Klondyke 
and Alaskan gold fields. Send 10e. for large Compendium 


of vast information and big color map to Hamilton Pub. Co 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. 28, 1897. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS 


A First Book 
in 
Writing English 


By Epwin HeErpert Lewis, Pu.D., 
Associate Pro‘essor of English in Lewis Institute and in the University of Chicago. 


12mo. Buckram. Price, 80 cents. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 
State of Washington. 
Swarthmore Grammar School, Pa. 


High School, New Bedford, Mass. 
East Orange, N. J. 


University of South Dakota, Vermilion, 8. D. a * East Saginaw, Mich. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. ee . West Bay City, Mich. 
University of South, Sewanee, Tenn. Sheldon, Ta. 

Golden, Colo. Dows, Ia. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. oe La Porte, Ind. 
Glastonbury, Ct. Columbus, Ind. 
Nevada State University. es “ South Bend, Ind. 
Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. - Js Victor, Colo. 

Athens, Ga. Georgetown, Colo. 
Nashville, Tenn. Youngstown, Ohio. 


First Book 
in 
Physical Geography 


By S. Tarr, B.S., 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in Cornell University. 


12mo. Half Leather. Price. $1.10, Net. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 


State of Kansas. High School, Huntingdon, Ind. 


State of Missouri. “ 66 Tuscola, Tl. 
High School, New York City. Elgin, Il. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Hartford, Ct. Howell, Mich. 
Normal Training School, Denver, Colo. se i Mankato, Minn. 
High School, Madison, Ind. 66 $s Casselton, N. D. 
Portland, Ind. 66 Yankton, S. D. 
- a Columbus, Ind. Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga. 


Flora, Ind. Westbrook Seminary, Deering, Me. 


The 
Public School Arithmetic 


BASED ON 


McLellan and Dewey’s “Psychology of Number.”’ 
sy J. A. MCLELLAN, A.M., LL.D., and A. F. Ames, A.B., 


President Ontario Normal College. Supt. of Schools, Riverside, I]. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


English Literature 


By Sroprorp A. Brooker, M.A., 
Author of ‘*The History of Early English Literature.” 
Revised Edition. 16mo. 90 cents. 


The Outlines 


Of Physics 


An Elementary Text-Book. 


By Epwarp L. NIcHOLs, 
Professor of Physics in Cornell University. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.40. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


“From a careful examination it seems to me to have many advantages 
over the books on the subject now in use. It’s wise omission of topics of 
no practical use, the clearness of its methods and problems, and its neat 
typography appeal to every teacher who has occasion to deplore the bulky 
and involved arithmetics in so many of our schools.”—GrorGE GILBERT, 


Principal Chester Academy, Chester, Pa. 


“This is a singularly handsome book, and is sure to be, for its real merit 
as well as the fame of its author as an expert in English literature, largely 
used in our schools, and a welcome addition to the private library.”—C, P. F. 


Bancrort, Principal Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


“JT note extreme clearness and simplicity of explanation in the text; all 
useless details are omitted, and the author aims at his point at once, so that 
one cannot help reading ideas instead of words. Another plan, which seems 
to me to be an excellent one, is the placing of the descriptive text before the 
experiment to be performed, so that the experiments serve to verify the 
author’s statements. . . . Good judgment shown in selecting simple apparatus 
for performing the experiments. As an all-round up-to-date book it is the 
best I have ever seen.”—R. Westey Burnuam, School, Gloucester, 
Mass. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


READY SHORTLY. 
An Elementary Botany for 
High Schools 
By L. H. BAILey, 


Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell University. 


With Numerous Illustrations by HoLpsworTH. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


Elementary English Grammar 
for the Use of Schools 


By G. R. CARPENTER, 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
University. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


A Student’s History of the 
United States 


By EpwARD CHANNING, 


Professor of History in Harvard University. 


FIRST YEAR’S COURSE READY 1N SEPTEMBER. 


By CHARLES F. KROEH, A.M., 


Professor of Languages in Stevens Institute of Technology. 


NOW READY, 
Laboratory Practice for Begin- 
in Botany 


By A. Pu. D., 


Professor of Botany in the University of California. 


16mo. Cloth. pp. xiv.+199. Price, 90 cents, net. 


This book is intended for beginners either in the 


Kroeh’s Three Year Preparatory primary schools, or in the secondary schools. It is 
Course in French 


Covering all the requirements for adinission to Uni- in directing 
versities, Colleges, and Schools of Science. 


not intended to hamper teachers with too explicit 


tain details and leave them free to suggest further 


work and thought upon each subject. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “1 haveused it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of .«ervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 28, 29, and 30: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 29: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

October 29: Franklin County Teachers’ 
Association, Greenfield, Mass. 

October 29: Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 

October 29: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Mass. 

October 29: Plymouth County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Plymouth, Mass. 

October 29-30: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 

October 29-30: Northern ui:tinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Streater, III. 

November 5: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

November 6: Bristol County Teachers’ 
Association, Taunton, Mass. 

November 12: Northwest Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, Ayer, Mass 

November 25-26: North Central 
Association, Junction City, nan. 

November 25-27: Southeast kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Paola, Kan. 

November 25-27: Southwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield, Mo. 

November 26-27: Northwestern Onio 
Teachers’ Association, Lima, O. 

November 26-27: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, Steubenville, O. 

November 26-27: Massachusetts Stace 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 

December 27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Trenton, N. J. 

December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 

December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 

December 28-31: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 


Kansas 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


FARMINGTON. state normal 
school opened with 106 students in the en- 
tering class. There are 54 in the advanced 
classes, 160 in all. The normal building, 
as now completed, is one of the finest in 
New England. 

Ralph H. House, a student in Colby Uni- 
versity, has mysteriously disappeared 
from his place in the college, leaving no 
clew to his whereabouts. Three hundred 
students have been out in search for him, 
but he had not been found up to recent 
date. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. The annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held October 29 and 30 in the 
high school building in this city. An at- 
tractive programme has been published, 
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and a large and enthusiastic gathering is 
assured. Superintendent Gowing will be 
assisted by Dr. Hall of Clark University, 
Superintendent Dutton of Brookline, 
Mass., Miss Mary Adams Currier of Wel- 
lesley College, and Miss Adelaide V. Finch, 
principal training school, Lewiston, Me. 


VERMONT. 


NORWICH. The public library and 
graded school building was destroyed by 
fire October 13. This was one of the old 
historic structures erected in 1834 by Cap- 
tain Alden Partridge, and, for many years, 
used by Norwich University, the military 
school now located at Northfield. 

At Woodstock, Vt., was held the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, 
which, in point of attendance, interest 
awakened, and work accomplished, was 
one of the most suceessful educational 
meetings ever held in the state. Among 
the non-resident speakers were Superin- 
tendent I. F. Hall of North Adams, Mass., 
Superintendent W. P. Kelly, Hudson, 
Mass., Principal W. P. Beckwith, normal 
school, Salem, Mass., Miss Bessie Howes, 
Worcester, Mass., Mrs. Alice Freeman 
*almer, and United States Commissioner 
William T. Harris. In connection with 
the teachers’ meeting was held the annual 
meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club. In 
both these organizations resolutions were 
adopted relative to provision, by legisla- 
tive enactment, for expert supervision. 

E. F. Howard has resigned the principalship 
of the Brandon high school, and accepted 
the superintendency of the Charlemont 
district in Massachusetts. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Dr. S. S. Curry’s School of 
Expression has an unusually large enter- 
ing class.——-An important and interesting 
meeting of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association was held in Rich 
hall, Boston University, October 16. Its 
aim was the improved efficiency in histori- 
eal studies. The gathering was large, in- 
cluding representatives of most of the col- 
leges and universities in New England. 
Each person present received a copy of a 
pamphlet entitled “Examples of Practical 
Methods for Teaching History, as Sub- 
mitted by the Committee Appointed to 
Deal with the Subject.” President Edwin 
A. Start of Tufts College presided. Mr. 
Sanford, chairman of the committee, ex- 
plained the suggestions made, and dwelt 
on the principles adopted in the report.. A 
brief discussion was opened by George L. 
ox of the New Haven grammar school. 
This was fcllowed by earnest and interest- 
ing addresses by President Eliot of Har- 
vard University, Professor Bourne of Yale 
University, Secretary Frank Hill, and Pro- 
fessor A. B. Hart of Harvard.—Few men 
have died more lamented and more de- 
servedly honored than General. Francis A. 
Walker, at whose memorial in Music hall 
Governor Wolcott and Senator Hoar re- 
cently so eloquently and appropriately 
spoke. The character of the large audi- 
ence which the occasion called out, and of 
the distinguished speakers, as well as their 
fitting words of eulogy, emphasize the 
greatness and nobleness of the man, and 
the great loss which the institution over 
which he presided, the state, and the na- 
tion have suffered by his death. He was 
not only an able soldier, writer, and exceu- 
tive officer, but an able educator, whose 
wonderful success in this sphere of his 
activity reflects honor upon the profes- 
sion of teaching.——The Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association have arranged an 
elaborate programme for their forty-fifth 
apnual meeting, to be held in Music hall 
Friday, October 29. The lecturers will in- 
clude Superintendent W. C. Bates of Fall 
River, Supervisor George H. Martin of 
Boston, President George C. Chase of 
Bates College, and President E. Benjamin 
Andrews of Brown University.——A new 
commercial course has been adopted in the 
high school, in which stenography, type- 
writing, and mercantile law are the im- 
portant features.—--The Lowell Institute 
lectures for this season promise to be quite 
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There is no better exercise for a voung 
woman in thoroughly good health than 
bicycling. On the contrary, if she suffers 
from weakness or disease of the distinctly 
feminine organs, if she rides, at all, such 
exercise should be very sparingly indulged 
in. Women are peculiarly constituted an 
their general health is peculiarly dependent 
upon the health of the specially feminine 
organism. 

It is the health of these delicate and itm- 
pottant parts that ‘makes the wheels of 
general health goround.’’ Their strength 
and vigor are as important to a woman as a 
mainspring to a watch, or a sprocket and 
chain to a bicycle. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription is the best of all medicines for 
delicate women. It makes them strong 
where they most need strength. Taken 
during the ‘interesting interval,”’ it ban- 
ishes the usual squeamishness and makes 
baby’s admission to the world easy and al- 
most painless. It fits a woman for in door 
work and out-door sports. Honest druggists 
don’t advise substitutes. 

““IT cannot say enough in praise of Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription, as it has undoubtedly saved 
my life,’ writes Mrs. Florence Hunter, of Corley, 
Logan Co., Ark. ‘I miscarried four time; coule 
get no medicine todo me any good. I tried the 
‘Favorite Prescription’ and after taking several 
bottles, I made my husband a present of a 
fine girl. I think it is the best medicine in 
the world.” 

A man or woman who neglects constipa- 
tion suffers from slow poisoning. Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure constipa- 
tion. One little ‘‘Pellet’’ is a gentle laxa- 
tive, and two a mild cathartic. All medi- 
cine dealers. 


as interesting as those of last year. Pro- 
fessor Darwin of Cambridge University 
(England), son of the great biologist, has 
already (October 15) opened the first 
course of a series of ten lectures on ‘‘The 
Rise, Fall, and Regulation of Tides.”’ 
Tickets are now out for the second course 
of six lectures on “Some Features of Brain 
Work,” by Professor Michael Foster, F. 
R. 8 ~— Professor James M. Crafts, 
by the unanimous vote of the executive 
sommittee, and the nearly unanimous vote 
of the corporation, has been elected pres:- 
dent of the Institute of Technology, In 
place made vacant by the death of General 
Walker. Professor Crafts was a member 
both of the faculty and corporation, and 
has been long prominent in theserelations. 
He was educated in the laboratories of this 
country and France. On leaving Paris, he 
was awarded a medal of the Legion of 
Honor by the French government. 

The Arctic explorer, Nansen, is ex- 
pected in Boston soon, where he will be 
heard in Music hall. 

The Quiney School Association will hold 
its thirteenth annual reunion at the 
Thorndike November 9 at 7 o'clock. 

CHARLEMONT. An enthusiastic re- 
ception was given Superintendent Justus 
Dart, by his many friends, on retiring from 
his old to his new field of labor. 

The Bristol County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Taunton Saturday, No- 
vember 6. The speakers and subjects are 
as follows: J. W. MacDonald, agent Mas- 
sachusetts state board of education, ‘‘A 
Part of Education That Needs to Be More 
Emphasized”; Samuel T. Dutton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Brookline, ‘Educa- 
tional Co-operation’; James H. Eaton, 
treasurer Essex savings bank, Lawrence, 
“Education as Viewed by Business Men”: 
Wallace E. Mason, principal Field high 
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echool, Leominster, “Individualism in 
Education”; Walter P. Beckwith, state 
normal school, Salem, “Correlation of His- 
tory and Geography”;-W. A. Baldwin, 
state normal school, Hyannis, “Correlation 
of Nature Work and Geography.” 

CAMBRIDGE. The evening schools, 
which opened October 18, will be held fifty 
nights. At the English high school 20) 
pupils are registered, under the instruc- 
tion of Principal J. A. Coolidge, assisted by 
W. A. Lister, J. F. Barnhart, W. E. Stark, 
E. T. Lewis, R. C. Gasson, M. A. Potter, 
Julius Lucht, Miss Ellen L. Bradley, and 
Miss FE. P. Fisk.--—The overseers of Har- 
vard University have voted to concur with 
the president and fellows in their votes, 
changing the title of Hugo Munsterberg 
from professor of experimental psychology 
to professor of psychology, and of William 
James from professor of psychology to pro- 
fessor of philosophy. It was also voted to 
cecneur in the election of Hans Reusch 
professor of geology.——An effort is being 
made at Harvard to bring the university 
into active contact with the teachers in 
surrounding cities. The plan is as fol- 
lows: <A course of ten lectures will be 
given on methods of teaching each of the 
{tcllowing subjects, chemistry, physical 
geography, physics, mathematics, botany, 
zoology, and physiology in the elementary 
schools. ‘I'hese lectures will be delivered 
by Harvard professors and teachers in 
some of the largest secondary schools, at 
4.30 p. m. Thursdays and Fridays of eac} 
week. Thirty dollars will pay for the 
whole course, and $10 for a single course. 
——The library of Radcliffe College now 
numbers 11,000 volumes, and the young 
ladies have also free access to the magnifi- 
cent library of Harvard University. The 
college is now in full operation in all de- 
partments. 

The report of the committee on compo- 
sition and rhetoric to the board of over- 
seers of Harvard University, just pub- 
lished, is the third of the series which has 
excited much pedagogic feeling and dis- 
cussion. Adhering to their original as- 
sumption that above almost any other 
teaching that of English composition must 
be judged by its actual results, the com- 
mittee have collected themes, of about 
three pages in manuscript, from a large 
majority of the students in every course in 
English composition given at Harvard 
College. These manuscripts they have 
bound and deposited in the college library 
as a permanent proof of how the Harvard 
students of the present day are accustomed 
to use their mother tongue; and in a long 
appendix they have printed, in whole or in 
part, 158 of these themes, as evidence of 
the justice of their conclusions. It is not 
too much to say that the report as a whole 
puts before the public the matters it deals 
with, in a manner at once more clear and 
more gentle than ever before. 

AMHERST. The freshman class in the 
college numbers 105, of whom fifteen hail 
from New York and Brooklyn. There are 
nearly 400 students in all.——The third 
annual meeting of the Hampshire County 
Teachers’ Association was held October 15, 
President Alvin I*. Pease of Northampton 
in the chair. Among the lecturers were 
Superintendent Balliet of Springfield, 
Agent Henry T. Bailey of North Se tuate, 
Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, Superin- 
tendent F. E. Spaulding of Passaic, N. J., 
Agent J. W. MeDonald, Stoneham, and 
Professor George D. Olds of Amherst. 
Good music was rendered by Amherst high 
school chorus.——The admission prize for 
which classical students are eligible, at the 
college, has been increased from $5) to 
$440, and $300 has been offered to the best 
prepared scientific student. 

BROOKLINE. Mr. Hodgdon of the 
classical department of the high school has 
been suffering from ill health, and his 
place will be filled temporarily by Mr. Bur- 
rage of Adams Academy of Quincy.— 
Superintendent Dutton was one of the in- 
structors in the summer school at Chicago 
University. Before the summer vacation 
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the school committee of the high school 
asked the students to make collections of 
plants, insects, and other specimens which 
would increase their knowledge in natural 
history. They were furnished with a little 
pamphlet, giving them suggestions, to aid 
in the collection and classification. The 
experiment has proved a success. The 
committee now propose to have an exhibi- 
tion of the subjects collected. 

QUINCY. The evening schools for 
drawing and common _ branches have 
opened, and will be in session three even- 
ings each week. The attendance is larger 
than in previous years. 

FITCHBURG. Superintendent C. F. 
Carroll, of Worcester, delivered before the 
normal school the second lecture of the 
season upon “Physical Education,’ which 
was received with much favor. 

WEST NEWTON. Mrs. Caroline Kit- 
tredge Allen of this city, who died at her 
home October 17, was once a pupil of the 
famous editor of the New York Sun, 
Charles A. Dana. He was her favorite 
teacher. It is a remarkable coincidence 
that both died on the same day. 

SALEM. The evening schools of this 
city opened October 18, under the manage- 
ment and instruction of W. P. Hubon, boys’ 
school, in town hall; Miss Ellen Moriarty, 
girls’ school, in high school building; and 
Henry W. Hardy in Castle Hill. 

WESTFIELD. The special committee 
on added school facilities recommend our 
new grammar school building, at an ex- 
pense of $30,000, to combine the present 
school districts of Main and Noble streets, 
and a $20,000 building between Main and 
Silver streets, to accommodate the east 
section of the town. 

ANDOVER. Phillips Academy opened 
September 15 with an enrollment of 361 
students. The new class numbered nine 
more than last year. 

HUDSON. The state board of education 
held a teachers’ institute here October’5. 
There was a goodly gathering of promi- 
nent educators. Among the principal 
speakers were Secretary Frank A. Hill and 
Albert Winship. 

In the beautiful valley town of Cum- 
mington, among the Hampshire county 
hills, a most interesting and profitable 
teachers’ institute was held October 8. 
There was an attendance of forty teachers, 
ten committee men and women, from eight 
towns, some riding eight miles to be pres- 
ent at the meeting. Thirty citizens of 
Cummington were in attendance. A fine 
repast was provided at noon by Cumming- 
ton ladies. State Agent G. T. Fletcher 
conducted the institute, giving lessons in 
language and school economy. Assistant 
State Supervisor of Drawing Walter Sar- 
gent gave lessons in drawing and nature 
study. Superintendent E. W. Goodhue of 
Williamsburg gave a lesson in geography, 
ond Miss Anna Stockbridge of Northamp- 
ton a lesson in penmanship. The interest 
and appreciation of teachers, committee, 
and parents was very marked. Mr. 
Fletcher holds as many of these country 
institutes as means and time will allow. 
Visitation of schools calls for more time 
than he has at command. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. It is reported that the 
city authorities are soon to bring suit 
against Yale University, for the collection 
of some $460,000 taxes on college property. 
The university will resist and fight it out 
in the superior court.——J. W. Hendric of 
Sound Beach has donated $15,000 to the 
Yale law school. He has given, alto- 
gether, $50,000. Still $56,000 more 1s 
needed to complete the building in pro- 
cess of erection. 

HARTFORD. The fifty-first annual 
meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
\ssceiation was held in this city October 
15 and 16, 1897; W. B. Ferguson, presi- 
dent. The presiding officers in the differ- 
ent sections: Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, 
kindergarten; Mrs. A. R. M. Lathrop, pri- 
mary; Superintendent J. H. Carfrey, inter- 
mediate; Superintendent E. H. Forbes, 
srammar; Principal Colin S. Buell, high 
school. Superintendent WN. L. Bishop 
spoke upon the Connecticut Teachers’ An- 
nuity Guild. Prominent among the 

peakers in the several sections were 
Misses Sarah J. Walter, Willimantic nor- 
mal school: Anna P. Call of Boston; M. B. 
Langzetell, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; M. Gertrude Fenn, New Britain nor- 
mal school; Gertrude Edmand, Lowell, 
Mass.: Ellen A. Kenny, New Haven nor- 
mal; M. C. MeMahan, New Britain; E. G. 
irewster, Norwich; Mary E. Rigby, Hart- 
ford; Rose C. Young of Bridgeport; 
Superintendents Gilbert of Newark, N. J., 
Kendall of New Haven, Jennings of ..ew 
London, Dean of Bridgeport; D. O. 5. 
Lowell, Roxbury Latin school, Mass.; Dr. 
8. L. Whitman, president of Columbian 
niversity, Washington, D. C.; and Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor, Boston. 
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NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. Itis an encouraging fact 
that the colleges are extending opportuni- 


ties for public school teachers to study 


their profession while engaged in teaching. 
Columbia University will soon begin 
courses of lectures on ‘The Principles of 
Education,” on Saturday mornings, which 
will be open to teachers, free of charge. 
Among the lecturers will be Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion. There are 10,000 teachers in Greater 
New York, many of whom can enjoy this 
opportunity for self-culture.——Professor 
Charles E. Colby of Columbia University 
died at his home in this city October 15. 
Professor Colby was born in Lawrence, 
Mass., and was forty-two years old.——At 
the recent laying of the cornerstone of 
Fiske Memorial hall at barnard College 
for Women at Columbia addresses were 
mmade by Miss Emily J. Smith, dean of the 
college, and Hon. Joseph H. Choate. Mr. 
Choate’s address created much enthusi- 
asm. He said he was glad to get where 
politics were not to be found; particularly 
in a college, because “ideas still rule the 
world. Strange as it may seem, Bacon, 
and Aristotle, and Homer, and Virgil, and 
Webster will have more to do with the 
shaping of the destinies of the Greater New 
York than either Mr. Croker or Mr. Platt, 
overwhelming as their power seems to be 
just at present.’’ He then said that a lady 
in England had just forwarded a check 
for $5,000 to found a scholarship in mem- 
ory of Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks. Then he 
added: “I am sorry we haven’t two Seth 
Lows. We ought to have them. The city 
requires one, and Columbia and Barnard 
College require another. But, unfortu- 
nately, nature never has produced twins 
like that. I do not know how the college 
can do without him, and I do not know 
how the city can do without him.’’——The 
‘Teachers’ College opened with a very large 
number of students. Dr. James E. Rus- 
sell has taken charge of the department 
of psychology and general methods. Pro- 
fessor Alfred Vance Churchill is professor 
of art education. Both are very able men. 
The manual arts department is in charge 
of C. W. Bemis and E. A. Finch, the former 
having charge of metal working, and the 
latter wood working. Hon. William T. 
Harris, commissioner of education, will 
deliver five lectures on “the Philosophy of 
Education.’ ——Baron de Hirsch estab- 
lished the Hebrew Institute in this city a 
few years ago, and endowed it with an ade- 
quate income for the purpose of giving to 
chiidren of Russian immigrants an Ameri- 
can education, and teaching them trades. 
As soon ag the children are qualified, they 
enter the public schools. This school, 
from the kindergarten upward, is full to 
overflowing. Three or four hundred girls 
attend the classes in sewing, and young 
women and girls are taught the art of 
cooking, dressmaking, millinery, and 
many other valuable lessons, 
WATERVLIET. Hon. Charles R. 
Skinner, state superintendent of instruc- 
tion, has issued an order opening the pub- 
lic schools of this city, appointing the 
necessary teachers and officers, to manage 
the schools, until the deadlock in the local 
school board shall be broken, and teachers 
and officers appointed by that board. This 
is the first time in the history of the state 
when the superintendent has been called 
upon to use this authority vested in him to 
open the public schools in a city. 
WEST POINT. Colonel Ernst of the 
engineer corps, superintendent of the Mili- 


NEW YORK. 


tary Academy, has made his annual report 
to the secertary of war. The number of 
cadets September 1, 1897, was 338, the 
largest number ever present at any one 
time. There are now thirty-four vacan- 
cies. The report highly commends the 
present management of the academy. 

ELMIRA. Dr. Alexander C. MacKensie, 
the new president of Elmira College, has 
received a cordial welcome from the large 
number of the old and new students, and 
the prospects for the ensuing year are very 
encouraging. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. October 22 was the 
Charter Day of the university, and was ob- 
served by public exercises. Ex-President 
Grover Cleveland delivered an address, 
after which degrees were conferred, 
Among those receiving honorary degrees 
is his excellency the earl of Aberdeen, 
governor-general of Canada. 

The state board of education met at 
Trenton the fifth and appdinted the fol- 
lowing county superintendents: For Ber- 
gen county, John Terhune, re-appointed; 
Essex, E. C. Sherman, re-appointed; Hud- 
son, E. A. Murphy, to succeed Rey. G. C. 
Houghten; Monmouth, John Enwright, 
re-appointed; Passaic, H. A. Wilcox, to 
succeed James D. Donnell; Salem, I. G. 
Dunn, to succeed Robert Gwynne, Jr. 


MARYLAND. 

The Middle States and Maryland Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools will, this year, meet at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., as the guests of Vassar College, 
on the Friday and Saturday succeeding 
Thanksgiving. President Sharpless’ of 
Haverford, representing the colleges, and 
Dr. Sachs of New York City, representing 
the preparatory schools, will address the 
meeting. Other addresses will be deliv- 
ered by Presidents Whitman and Schur- 
man, Professors Find and Tarr, Superin- 
tendent Wilson, and Dr. Wight. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. ‘The transfer of the li- 
brary of congress from the capital to the 
new building has been completed. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Thirty-two evening schools 
have opened in the city—seven are high 
schools, and twenty-ive are grammar,—— 
The exercises in connection with the dedi- 
eation of the new Yerkes Observatory oc- 
cupied the whole week, beginning with Oc- 
tober 18. This was one of the most not- 
able gzatherings of scientific men that the 
country has ever seen together. For the 
second time Chicago has led the world in 
point of optical means. Twenty-five years 
ago it mounted the largest telescope of the 
times. Professor James E. Keeler deliv- 
ered the dedicatory address. Professor 
Simon Newcomb and a dozen or more 
other distinguished astronomers delivered 
addresses.——William E. Curtis, the trav- 
cling correspondent of the Chicago Record, 
gives an interesting account of the great 
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Technical school, called the “Imperial In- 
stitute of London.’ This institution was 
opened in 1894, and it now has enrolled the 
names of 3,000 boys and 800 girls, between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty, to be edu- 
eated for trades that require skill and 
brains. Only a nominal fee is required. 
——Mrs. A. E. Paul, street-cleaning in- 
spector for the first ward, has secured 
Mayor Harrison’s consent to the organiza- 
tion of a “Clean-City League,” in which 
pupils of the publie schools will be eligible 
to membership. The children will be 
taught the value of sanitation, and will be 
asked closely to observe the condition of 
the alleys and streets in their neighbor- 
hoods, and make daily reports in school 
sessions. It is Mrs. Paul’s intention to 
make the organization a part of the city 
administration.—-—The university has 
this year about 1,150 students. The ad- 
missions exceed those of last year by six 
per cent. 
INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The state board of education, at its 
meeting October 7, appointed as board of 
visitors for the state normal school A. R. 
Taylor, president of Kansas state normal, 
Superintendent W. R. Snyder of Muncie, 
and State Senator Freemont Goodwin of 
Wellington, Ind. 

State Superintendent D. M. Geeting has 
for the past two years been encouraging 
letter writing in the common schools. 
The subject has been greatly neglected. 
At the beginning of this school year it was 
announced all over the state that the state 
superintendent, upon the receipt of a let- 
ter containing a two-cent stamp from any 
eighth-year pupil, would send a copy of the 
state constitution. Thousands of girls 
and boys have already written, and the de- 
partment is till receiving about twenty- 
five letters a day. The form, neatness, 
spelling, and punctuation of these letters 
shows that great improvement has already 
taken place. 

Purdue University has arranged for a 
series of lectures upon railway problems 
by a number of the most prominent rail- 
road men of the country. 

M. D. T. Powers is the new superintend- 
ent at Paoli. He is a graduate of the state 
normal and the State University, and a 
teacher of experience. 

Since the war Indiana has spent $180,- 
000,000 for public education, and is spend- 
ing now $6,000,000 annually. It possesses 
school property to the value of $20,000,000, 


[Continued on page 354.} 


A little more care 


in the proper use of disinfect- 
ants will do much to preserve 
the health and cheerfulness of 
the children and prevent the 
closing of the school owing to 
the outbreak of some infectious 


disease, 


**How to Disiniect,’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent free. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City. 


T Cc tive A 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 
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and its productive school fund amounts to 
more than $10,000,000. 

During the institute season just closed 
State Superintendent Geeting visited 
thirty counties. In all of these he spoke 
to the teachers, and in many of them he 
had personal conferences with the school 
trustees. 

Dr. J. C. Black, for a number of years 
in charge of the schools of Michigan City, 
has accepted the presidency of the state 
normal school at Albion, Idaho. 

IOWA. 

CLINTON. The Cosmopolitan Univer- 
sity has been incorporated in this city. It 
will be run on the university extension 
plan for one year, and then become a per- 
manent college. The following board of 
officers will be its managers and instruc- 
tors: President, J. C. F. Gumbine, Chi- 
cago; vice-president, C. P. Johnson, 
Springfield, secretary, George B. 
Warne, Chicago; treasurer, Mrs. J. M. 
Harvey, Maquoketa, la.; J. Q. Jeffries; 
Minerva Aiken, Clinton; Mrs. Belle, John, 
Arthur Houghton, Chicago; Colonel James 
Freeman, Bloomington; H. P. Harvey, 
Maquoketa; Emma Nickerson Warne, 
Chicago. 

IOWA CITY. The board of regents has 
elected Miss Jennie S. Cottle, recently in 
charge of the New England hospital for 
women and children at Roxbury, Mass., as 
superintendent of the new hospital con- 
nected with the university. 


KANSAS. 

The university, the state normal, and 
many private institutions report an in- 
creased attendance over last year. 

Miss Maude Stone, graduate of the Lni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed 
professor of physical training in the siace 
normal school. 

Dr. S. F. Weida of Baker University has 
been elected professor of chemistry in the 
State Agricultural College. 

The Sumner county high school, which 
opened its doors for the first time Septem- 
ber 20, had an enrollment of 210. 

Arthur Corbin, teacher of mathematics 
in the Lawrence high school, has entered 
an Eastern school to complete his educa- 
tion. P. J. Wedel was elected in his place. 

The chair of agriculture at the Agricul- 
tural College has been filled by Henry M. 
Cottrell of Levi P. Morton’s dairy farm. 
He is a graduate of the college. 

The enrollment of the Topeka schools is 
greater than ever before. 

The Kansas City nigh school has an en- 
rollment of 500. 

The State Teachers’ Association will 
convene in Topeka December 28, 29, 30. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Miss Stella Louise 
Wood, who once had charge of a mission 
kindergarten class of 150 children in Chi- 
cago, is now principal of the training 
school of the Kindergarten Association in 
this city. She is extensively known for 
her wonderful power in entertaining chil- 
dren by story-telling. 

The state board of regents has elected 
Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith of Cambridge 
City, Ind., to establish a woman’s depart- 
ment at the Agricultural school of Minne- 
sota. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. The meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae will be held 
in this city October 28, 29, and 30. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 
Principal Chadsy of the Durango high 
school succeeds Superintendent John Han- 
cock as superintendent of the Durango 
schools. Mr. Hancock has assumed his 


CREAM BALM isa positive cure. 
Poly a the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed, 60 
cents at Druggists or by mail : samp): 

uggie Samples 10c, by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York City. 


HEN WRITING to ous adverti ; 
NAG rtisera, 
Ww Mention the “Journal of 


duties as assistant professor of pedagogy 
in the State University. 

Mr. Wilson of the Durango high school 
has been elected to a similar position in 
the East Denver high school. 

President Baker of the State University 
is now in the East to secure a successor of 
Dr. Russell. 

President Slocum of Colorado College 
has strengthened the loyalty of press and 
people for the college by his declining the 
presidency of Oberlin College. The at- 
tendance is one-third greater than ever be- 
fore. 

The first meeting of the Colorado School- 
masters’ Club for 1897-1898 occurred Octo- 
ber 8. After the banquet, Sidney F. Smith 
of the East Denver high school delivered 
an address on ‘Recent Suggestions in Edu- 
cation.” Professor Fulton of the State 
University is president, and H. V. Kepner 
of the Denver manual training high school 
is secretary for the ensuing year. 

W. E. Knapp, principal of the Franklin 
school, Denver, has been nominated for 
the county superintendency of schools of 
Arapahoe county by the silver Repub- 
licans. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. ‘the citizens of this city 
have presented tc Nashville University the 
life-size statue of Commodore Vanderbilt, 
which was a notable figure on the exposi- 
tion grounds. The ceremony of presenta- 
tion was witnessed py an immense and en- 
thusiastic audience in the auditorium on 
the exposition grounds October 11, 1897. 
President John W. Thomas of the centen- 
nial exposition presided, and Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew delivered the ad- 
dress. Commodore Vanderbilt was one 
of a large family, and a poor boy, but he 
died the richest man in the world, worth 
$100,000,000. 


LOUISIANA. 

In 1895 there were in the United States 
162 institutions for the secondary and 
higher education of the colored race, of 
which 156 are within the boundaries of the 
former slave states. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for November 
evidences the high standard set by this 
magazine. Its articles show editorial 
ability of the best kind, and the contents 
of this number have a peculiar timeliness. 
The first is on ‘“‘The Life of Tennyson by 
His Son,’ by Hamilton W. Mabie, and 
ind ‘The Story of Old Ironsides—the Fri- 
gate Constitution,” by Professor Ira N. 
Hollis, of Harvard University. Two arti- 
cles which can naturally be spoken of to- 
gether are another of E. Il. Godkin’s re- 
markable studies of ‘Democratic Prob- 
lems,” “The Peculiarities of American 
Municipal Government,” and ‘Democracy 
and the Laboring Man,” by F. J. Stimson, 
the well-known sociological student. <A 
literary paper of unusual importance is 
“porty Years of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
Folly,” by John Fiske. Following this 
paper of Dr. kiske’s there is one by J. S. 
runison, the well-known student and 
ritic, on “The Coming Literary Revival.” 
there are further installments of Dean 
Swift’s letters, edited by George Birbeck 
Hill, and of “Penelope’s Progress,” by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; a short story of un- 
usual quality, by Madelene Yale Wynne; 
and poems by Helen Gray Cone and Wil- 
liam A. Dunn. Many old readers of the 
Atlantic will be gratified to find the Con- 
tributors’ Club onee more in this number. 
It was never the intention of the editors to 
discontinue it permanently, and its occa- 
sional appearance is promised in the 
future. Price, $4.00 a year; single num- 
ber, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 


The Magazine of Art for November 
contains for a frontispiece “Ely Cathe- 
dral,”’ original etching by F. Walker, R. 
E.; “Feeding the Sacred Ibis in the Halls 
of Karnak,” study by Sir E. J. Poynter, P. 
RK. A.; “The Studies of Sir Edward J. 
Poynter, P. R. A., by the editor, with nine 
illustrations; “The Royal Collections, 
Decorative Art at Windsor Castle: His- 
toric Bronzes and Marble Busts,” by Fred- 
erick S. Robinson, with eleven illustra- 
tions; “Elizabethan Revivals,” by Ar- 
thur Dillon, with four illustrations: “GC, E. 
Johnson, R. I., Landscape Painter.’ by A. 
L.. Baldyy, with a portrait of C. E. Johnson, 
R. L., and seven illustrations of his works; 
“Metropolitan Art Schools, the Berry 
©chool,” with six illustrations; “Sculp- 
ture in the Paris Salons,” by M. H. Spiel- 
mann, with three illustrations; “Antique 


Embroideries,”’’ with seven illustrations; 
Christie’s,’ with one illustration; The 
Art Movement: “Room Decorations by 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy,” by A. L. Baldry, with 
four illustrations, ‘“‘The National Art Com- 
petition,” by Aymer Vallance, with eleven 
illustrations, ‘““‘The Embossed Paper-Work 
of Monsieur Lefort De Ylouses,” by Henri 
Frantz, with five illustrations, “The Last 
Work of the Late Lucien Falize,”’ with an 
illustration; ‘Personal Recollections of 
Henri Regnault,’” by Major Arthur 
Griffiths; Notes and Queries, with an il- 
lustration; and The Chronicle of Art, 
with eight illustrations. Price, $3.50 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. New York: 


—Now that the elections are drawing 
near, and all minds are more or less occu- 
pied with politics, Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
article in Harper’s Round Table on ‘What 
a Primary Means” is distinctly timely. 
The American boy at election times is an 
ardent politician, and an article like this, 
which sets forth clearly the first principles 
on which our political system is built, 
affords very valuable as well as interest- 
ing reading. 


—The November Century begins a new 
volume. “Good Americans,” by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, is begun, and will run 


for half a year. It deals with social types 
and tendencies. The first part of a serial 
poem by James Whitcomb Riley is accom- 
panied by illustrations by C. M. Relyea. 
Mr. Riley calls the poem ‘‘Rubaiyat of Doc 
Sifers.’”” Hon. A. W. Terrell, lately United 
3tates minister at Constantinople, con- 
tributes “An Interview with the Sultan,” 
in which he reports verbatim the sultan’s 
views on the Armenian question, etc. The 
Swedish journalist, Jonas Stadling, de- 


scribes, as an eye-witness, ‘Andree’s 
Flight into the Unknown,” and gives a 
number of pictures from photographs of 
the balloon and itsdeparture. Mrs. Corne- 
lius Stevenson has written for this number 
the first of several papers on Maximilian 
and his court. The paper is entitled “An 
Imperial Dream,” and deals with Napo- 
leon’s schemes for gaining glory on this 
continent. A dramatic paper by Miss 
Anna L. Bicknell describes ‘‘The Last Days 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette.” 
“The Story of Chitral” is by Charles Lowe. 
A new story by Chester Bailey Fernald is 
“The Cherub Among the Gods.” “The 
Romance of a Mule-Car”’ is a characteristic 
story by Frank R. Stockton. A poem by 
Bret Harte and a letter from Mark Twain 
are other features of the number. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of Elizabeth 
Bordley by Gilbert Stuart. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. New York: 
The Century Company. 


—The Pall Mall Magazine for November, 
edited by Lord Frederic Hamilton, has a 
large number of entertaining, instructive 
articles, beautifully illustrated. It is an 
admirable home-circle periodical. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. New 
York: The International News Company. 


—The next number of Harper’s Round 
Table completes volume XVIII., and 
brings to a close its career as a weekly 
periodical. Commencing with November 
1, it will be enlarged to double its present 
size, and make its bow as a monthly pub- 
lication. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisament on second cover page. 


The Winsh 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


Western Office: Topeka, Kansas. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. 


By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- 
ings by D. R. AuGsspure. Boards, price, 
50 cents. 

With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author bezins at 
the foundation, and tells just what preparation 
should be made at home; following this with the 
preparation at school. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


Common Animal Forms. 


By Crarapet Gitman. Boards. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 
found it practicable to attempt with children, Each 
* lesson’’ is in two parts,—one in large print, con 
sisting of statemeuts of children’s observations, 
often in their own language; the other in smaller 
print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
and additional facts. These directions instruct the 
teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., are to 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and 
how they should be handled. 


RECREATION QUERIES 
In United States History, with Answers. 


By Pror. C. L. Grouper, State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents. 


THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY : 
The Continents. 
With Perforatea Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G.C. Fisner, Superintendent of Schools 
Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Gcog- 
raphy ever published. 


NATIVE TREES: 
A Study for School and Home. 


By L. W. Russett, Providence, R. I. Il- 
lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen 
them, in walks and rambles, in town and country. 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
been published on this subject. 


SCHUOL- KEEPING: 


How To Do It. 


By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. Cloth. Prive, 
75 cents. 


QUEER QUESTIONS 
And Ready Replies. 


By S. Grant OLIPHANT. Handsomely 
bound in cioth. Price, 75 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PU 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45. Auditorium Bldg. 


BLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


AND J. W. 
SCHERMERUORN & CO., 


3 Hast 14th St., 
New York. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher Price’ oods of peddlers has pretty well gone out of fashion. People have learned that while 
The Founders Of Geike. Maemillan & N. Y. 2.00 B U Y N G ase no lower, is no when it is discovered that the goods are not as 
Reading Courses in American Literature............ Pattee. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston, .36| '@presented ; so the careful housekeeper does her trading with people whom she knows, and whom she can 
The Natural System of Vertical Writing ............. Newland & Rowe. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, —--| find if she has complaint to make. /ntelligence for October 16 contains an exposure of an Agency that it 
‘The Sub-Conscious Walstein. Chas. Ser-bner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25} has been advertising, and points out, rather late, that the claims of the advertisement were ridiculous. 
The Personal Peck. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 | The same advertisement was sent to the School Bulletin, but we did not even waste a upon 
Curtis. “ 1.25| declining it. Why deal with people you don’t know, who, even if they prove to be honest and capable, have 
Bangs. “ “ 1,00 | NO eXperience, no standing, and are not re- There is no better proof of sound judgment 
Clinton. “ “ 250 for any failure to keepa contract? GOO D S than to buy only at the best stores and only 
re re eee es 4 ie Besant. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N.Y. the best material. The school teacher who has one first-class gown once in three years will always loo 
Vaile. W.A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 1,50] Well, while the teacher in the next rocm who watches for mark-down sales and buys ill-fitting clothes of 
ca . Gibbs. “ “ 1.25 | Slimpsy material always looks like a dowdy. It isso inall business. If you are going to insure your life, 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.50 | Pick out one of the three or four strongest companies. If you are sick, go to the best physician in town, 
A History of the United States of America,.......... Morris. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.00| Whatever he charges. If you get into a law-suit, put your case in the hands of the best firm yeu 
Uncle Sain's Secrets Austin. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 15 are, going to joina agency, has some reputation, that wasn’t 
The Hardy, born yesterday, and that has proved what it can de by what it has 
Physical Experiments. Gage. — THE SCHOOL BULLETIN Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Procession of JACKSON. toberts Brothers, Boston. 


Outlines for Kindergarten and Primary Classes...... Cannell & Wise. E. L. Kellogg & Co., N.Y. 75 3 Auditorium Buildi 
ace Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
BOSTON FOOD FAIR. MISCELLANEOUS. ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
steals Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Whatever of pecuniary benefit comes to It isn't a good idea for a writer to put 
you should write to the 


the association after the enormous ex- under the title of his manuscript tl ay Bad 
penses of the fair are met will be added | jjne.— rn Wee / ‘OY Western / OSttiOuUs largest Western Agency 
to the Exchange building fund, the grccers “For the Century Magazine.” 


ing, at no distant day, t yn a build- 
‘The chances are that, if he does, he wili ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


ing that is all their own—a building com- cae 4 ite the first Tt 

mensurate with their importance as | 2@Ve to write the first page over.—The ; 

iradesmen. But while this is looked for- | WTiter. MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
sas and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 

every department of instruction; recommends z00d schools to parents. Call on or address 


ward to as the ultimate outcome of their 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.tton, . . . 23 Union Equare, New York 


‘ xposition efforts, they do not forget their When you are suffering from Catarrh or 
vbligations to their brethren, and during | Cold in the head you want relief right 
each year present the family of deceased | away. Only 10 cents is required to test it. 


each. 


¢ At the End of Your Journey you will find 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 


A New Discovery. 


members sums varying from $50 to $100 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEWYORK. @ 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


“DIAMOND CRYSTAL EYE-GLASSES.” 


Superior toall other glasses for 


Ask your druggist for the trial size of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, or buy the 50-cent size. We 
mail it. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 


I was afflicted with catarrh last autumn. 
During the month of October I could 
neither taste nor smell, and could hear but 
little. Ely’s Cream Balm cured it.—Mar- 
cus George Shautz, Rahway, N. J. 


“Pa,” said Willie, ‘I guess I know why 
matches are made in heaven. It wouldn’t 
be safe makin’ ’em in the other place.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 


been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


j A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
BR | DG E TEAG i ERS AG EN F | 7 con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


FTER THIS DATE the name of the BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY of Boston will be changed to “ The 

Merrill Teachers’ Agency,”’ This isa change in name only, and not in management, and the pro- 

prietor will endeavor to merit a continuation of the generous patronage hitherto accorded him by adhering 
to the same methods and policy that have obtained in the past. P. I, MERRILL, Proprietor, 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Reading or Distance, Guar-| fect success. It soothes the child, softens inti 36 BROMFIELD ST., 
Giant. Lice, the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind Teachers 0 0 erative Association of N, BOSTON. 
Pain about the Eye, Head-| Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual freee { { FF. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 
ache, Nervousness, Neuralgia,| remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising ere RE 


Sore Eyes. 
These glasses can be used for hours in the strong- from teething or other causes, and is for 
est light, and they will not tire nor strain, but} Sale by Druggists in every part of the 


strengthen and invigorate the —, ae se fitted} world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 

by mail, providing you answer the following ques- ’ : 

tions ::How old? Ever wear glasses? Howlong? Male low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 

or female? 1 bottle. 
For the next 30 days we have reduced the price of | ” 

these glasses, with a Warranted Gold plated 


frame, from $6.50 to $2.95. “We call laziness ‘spring fever’ in the Winship | 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ae | Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P., FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send in your order before this time expires:| “Woe: « 
é y r spring. Yes; and in the ‘fall we call it Win ship { We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


remember it expires in 30 days. Make your friend a menlnwia.’ "£9 R 
as j af rese alaria. —Cnhicag ; 
beautiful and useful present. é icago hecore in every part of the country. 


THESE GLASSES ARE MANUFACTURED >> 

fhe Journal of Education is published eac ers 


Can be had only from 
: ; st weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the Western Office, 
GEORGE MAYERLE, Expert Optician, wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


28 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. ers, it is sent regularly until definitely Or- | 


dered i i i is- 
Agents’ Outfit, with full instructions how to ex- to be discontinued, but will be dis __— ~ — - eee 


amine the eyes and fit glasses. retails for $85.00 to continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
CURRENT I LISTORY 


$141.50; reduced to $29.75 for 30 days only. so desires. Please send remittances by 
An Illustrated Quarterly Magazine. 


Mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
a, ——-— | tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 

DEVOTED TO RECORDING IMPORTANT EVENTS, PROGRESS AND GROWTH IN ALL 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


For Sale, land Publishing Company. 
IN ITS FIELD, CURRENT H/STORY HAS NO COMPETITOR. 


The good willand outfit of a first-class private school,| = 
Agents Wanted. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. : 


delightfully located in a beautiful town some thirty 
miles from one of the largest New England cities, 
The school is easily accessible by railroads, and no} __ 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
nore healthful locati ‘an be found in the state. The 
ochou! San been under the management of the same a CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


principals for twenty-three years, and has gained an ° 
enviable reputation, which it still holds; it is first- Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 


class in every respect. There are accommodations 

for sixty pupils in the schoolroom, Seats are now Bast 14th &.. New York. 
provided for forty. There are two recitation vipee 3 t . 

and these with the schoolroom are furnished with ne 

excellent blackboards. There is a dressing -room, TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


with amplespace for boys’ hats and coats. All these 


rooms are heated by steam and supplied with water. 

The rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
$160 perannum. The rooms are fitted with gas, for 
evening use. The good-will, furniture, books, etc., 
can be secured for the smal! sum of $500. 

N. B.--If the purchaser wishes a boarding depart- 
ment, to accommodate (say) ten boarding pupils and 
room for some twenty day scholars, the proprietor 
will sell or rent his home, with four acres of land, 
thoroughly set with all kinds of fruit. He can give 
lp or retain the larger rooms above described, as he 
prefers, 

For more full information and introduction to the 
)rincipal, address at once, HIRAM ORCUTT, 

165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30, 1897. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent 
NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Frrra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS 


FILLED BY TEACHERS 
Personally Recommended. 


Teachers Wanted Constantly. “orm 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 


‘The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
is of interest to every teacher. 
Pamphlet of explanation sent free. 


MPHE HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, \VANTS 

364 Washington St., Boston, patigectaly 
Teachers for next term and next year, as W ell as for < on- 
stantly occurring vacancies. It wants to know of their 
| work; and as an early enrollment gives a better opportu- 
| nity to plan to do so, offers until Jan. 1,’98, re istration 
at half the regularrate. Write for Manual and terms. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers Wanted “cist year.) Lovis, Mo. 


“f° URRENT HISTORY is a splendid magazine for agents to 
(> handle. It appeals to all intelligent people. ‘Teachers find 
it almost indispensable; as a supplementary text-book on 
Geography and History it has no equal. 


Professional 
Students find 


It is needed in every public and private library. 
men see its merits at a glance and gladly subscribe. 
it invaluable. 

CurreNT History is already well established, but the pub- 
lishers are determined to largely increase its circulation and extend 
its influence. With this end in view, they offer very Liberal Terms 
to Agents. 

If you cannot cover a large territory, make a canvass of your 
own township, and the results in dollars and cents will surprise you. 
Write at once for full particulars and terms to agents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass, 


| 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NOW READY: 


A History .* United States of America 
and Its Institutions. 


(For Advanced Grades.) 


By CHARLES MORRIS, 


sntary History of the United States,” ‘‘ Half-Hours with American 
ws The Aryan Race,” Civilization,”’ ete. 


Bound in Half Leather. . .. . Price, $1.00. 


URING the past half-century the writers of school histories have served up their 
historical hash with so little variation in method and matter that it will be truly re- 
freshing to find an author who has departed from the well-worn path and has ventured to 
give something new on this important subject. New in method and matter, and yet in 
accord with the most approved modern methods of teaching, this book cannot fail to meet 
with the approval of teachers and school officers. 
If you are in need of a new history, do not adopt any before seeing this latest and best 
book, Correspondence solicited. 


MOoRRIS’S 
Elementary History «. United States. 


FULLY iLLUSTRATED, WITH MAPS. 


Price: Exchange, 35 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 


1. This book is intended as an introduction to the regul-r school hist: ries in general use, 
and is adapted to pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age. 

2. It is devoted to the leading facts of American History, giving special attention to those 
relating to the development of the country. 

3. These facts are presented in a continuous narrative, showing how the country has devel- 
oped from the time of Columbus. 

4. It not only tells the story of the leaders, but of the people in their home life, manners 
and customs, progress in invention, and development in the arts and sciences. 
This book deals not alone with political development, but also with the details of every- 
lescription of those powerful influences which have made not only America, 


day ‘life — the ¢ 
but Americans. 
6. The inner story of the American people is set forth in a series of chapters descriptive of 
city and country life, and various periods of our colonial and national history. 
7. Special effort has been made to write this work in a clear, lucid, and simple style, 
adapting it to the comprehension of the young, and at the same time making it of interest to 
older readers, so that it will be read or studied not only with interest, but with delight. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
{10-112 Boylston St. 29-33 KE. 19th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 
y eB i’ A book of 40 pages, which teaches punctuating rapidl 
HOW TO SE E THE POINT by example. Many people who have studied inglish, 
AN D PL AC EK IT . Latin, and Greek grammar are very careless and slov- 
A 4 4 ° enly punctuators. This book is indispensable to all 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. initheyare soon forgotten. hy mail, 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St,, N. Y. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION, B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, 

ms oye course”’ is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
eises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘'thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H, THurston, A.M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 

Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geolegy, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
lantern Slides, Charts, «oc. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

DWIN EK. HOWELL 


E 
eow 612 17th N. w., Washingten D. . 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
a thorough and systematic of system of Physical Training and 
prac al work Rendering. and the prinelples Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
-¥ Fall Term opens October 12, Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


BHAWRT’S OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


COMP OSITION AND RURTORIC Correspondence Instruction. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 


HE REVISION BY courses in College and University subjects for those who 

cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 

DR. JAMES MORGAN HART, THE on B), The Corre 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH PHILOLOGY AND RHETORIC | *PONdence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. Cw) 

IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 

better positions should write for 

For further information please address nouncement of Central University Correspondence Sehoo! 


ving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of 1.8... 


i 
ELDREDGE & BROTHER, Ph.B., Ph. D., ete. ; also of great value to Physicians’ 
and all literary workers. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Adc 


ress ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Publishers. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 


Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for chureh and concert engaye- 


$ Write for Catalogue, | ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
3 approved methods. For circulars apply to 


Price-List, Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Any Information, | STATK NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

43-47 East 30th St., For circular and further particulars apply at the 


SQA», school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
COMPA NY DS @ New York @ w F G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


w 
NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Maas. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Cortina Method Principal, Ww A. G. BoypeN, A.M. 


N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Spanish, In 20 Lessons. NOBMAL SOHOOL, BALEM, Mase. 
~ ‘or ladies only. For catalogues address th 
rench, Cloth: Principal, BECKWITH. 


English, Each, $1.50. . 
French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 NORMAL Mass. 

sessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN-| “po, catalogues address 

ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for CORTINA LIBRARY.” gu CHARLES S. CHAP'N, Principal 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 

CORTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 

Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th For both sexes. For catalogues address 

St., New York. eow JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 


EN = > FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

QOOOOOE@ 
S - lili. — SZ A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
School Books SN in Medical School, gifted 
(©) tn public effort, woulc e to teach Physiology in 

Ae, camimer gohools oF 

ress INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

© a hurry Somerset Street, Boston. 

( 00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 

for Summer Schools and Teachers’ [nstitutes. 


Address Wuysuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Koator. 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, /ree, of school books of add (( 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


© HINDS & NOBLE 
2 4 Cooper Institute New York City 


| 

{ _Will_ soon be held in every 

SHOULD SEND FOR 

AN ( IL N E FOR PLAN | STU DY dates, places of examinations. etc., free. 

National Correspondence Institute (Incorporated). 


3000 appointments were 
By N. E. EvErRSOoN. 51, Second Nat'l Bauk Building, Washington, D. C. 


made last year! We have pre. 
pared hundreds for civil service ex- 
aminations who received early appoint- 
ments to Government Service, Fifth 
Year! Particulars as to salaries, 


Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


The system of Plant Study given in this little book Oratory in the Public Schools. 


has been in usein the public schools of Waltham 
(iaas.) for the past four years with very satisfactory By PERCY JEWETT BURRELL, B.0O. 
results 
Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 
with fe This treatise commenti itself to our educators. 
PME — y 4 Read it, Oratory should be added to the curricu 
It has been examined and approved by the best] jum of public schools. 


botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor- j : > i instructio: 
mal Schools in New England. outset prepared to give instructi« 
* FOR SALE Address J. E. FARWELL & CO., Publishers, 

nts 45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mase. 


OUR INDUSTRIES. 
FABRICS. 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


This is the only accurate, comprehensive, compact, interesting account of 
the historic developmeat of all phases of our fabric industries. It is highly peda- 
gogical, thoroughly practical, well illustrated, and beautifully printed and bound. 
Valuable and helpful questions accompany each chapter. In short, this little book 


has been carefully prepared for the benefit of teachers who need ready facts and ¢ 
material concerning our fabric industries for schoolroom use. ? 
Superintendents should place this book in the hands of their teachers. ¢ 
Paper Binding, 20 cents; Boards, 30 cents. ( 

Special rates in quantities. § 

( 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 5 
CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street. Q 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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